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A work of great candor and persistent scholar- 
ship: three volumes on chureh-state issues 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Anson Phelps Stokes. 3. vols. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $25. 

Rome 

When the Italian expressman. delivered 
these three huge volumes at the door of our 
apartment, I was just beginning the fifth 
chapter of that new book* for the Beacon 
Press, and I had no intention of diverting the 
stream of inspiration. I unpacked the books 
and started to put them away for later read- 
ing. Then I happened to open one. It was 
two days before I stopped to do anything 
else! 

It is not that Dr. Stokes’s work is always 
thrilling or engrossing. Its prose is limpid 
and easy-flowing but not electric. But the 
total combination of the subject, the facts, 
and the prodigious accumulation of material 
make this one of the most vital sets of books 
I haye ever read. If it is not quite great, it 
is so close to it that the difference is not 
worth arguing about. It is, and will remain 
for a long time, the definitive work on church 
and state in the United States, the work to 
which all scholars will turn for the docu- 
ments, the background and the reasonable 
interpretations. 

Dr. Stokes took his 
worked thirteen years 
almost every document 
phase of church-state history since the 
earliest colonial days. There are 936 pages 
in the first volume, 799 in the second, and 
1042 in the third. One chapter, the 20th, 
has 799 footnotes. Probably the most valu- 
able section of the whole work comes at the 
end of the last volume, a 67-page Critical 
and Classified Selected Bibliography giving 
the author’s opinions about a vast range of 
books; a 45-page Table of Dates; and 6 
Appendices of Documents. Among these 
documents are such valuable items as Father 
Francis J. Connell’s “Freedom of Worship,” 
a pamphlet which few non-Catholics would 
ever have the opportunity to read. It is 
probably the most revealing statement of 
Roman Catholic bigotry ever printed, and 
contains the sentence: “From this it follows 
that, as far as God’s law is concerned, no one 
has a real right to accept any religion save 
the Catholic religion, or to be a member of 
any church save the Catholic Church, or to 
practice any form of divine worship save 
that commanded or sanctioned by the Catho- 
lic Church.” 

This quotation, however, should not give 
any one the impression that Dr. Stokes’s 
work is primarily a criticism of Catholic 


task seriously and 
on it, assembling 
on every important 


* The sixth in the series Beacon Studies in 
Freedom and Power, Mr. Blanshard’s next 
book is an examination of the uses of power 
for the suppression of freedom by totalitarian 
tyrannies, especially Soviet Russia. 
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policy. Far from it. The author ranges far 
and wide over the whole history of church- 
state relations in the United States, and for 
good measure throws in long sections on 
early non-American religious history, the 
Reformation, modern Zionism, and many 
borderline problems that are almost as much 
sociological as religious. He includes three 
good sets of pictures. 

His general method is to state every prob- 
lem fairly, then to present the arguments on 
both sides, giving his own opinion quite 
frankly. He comes out on the liberal side of 
almost every issue — perhaps I should say the 
liberal Protestant side. He is a churchman 
who believes that the church has a great and 
glorious mission and that it can best fulfill 
that mission in cooperation with a truly 
democratic state. Perhaps that approach is 
the most effective one in meeting the 
Catholic attempt to persuade the American 
public that the modern state tends to be 
“Godless” and that the church should take 
over some of its functions in order to save 
the population from perdition. At any rate, 
Dr. Stokes is sweetly reasonable in dealing 
with the most atrocious assertions of Catholic 
power over American democracy. But he is 
not an appeaser. He states the case against 
Roman Catholic encroachment honestly, and 
he analyzes in detail the twisted interpreta- 


tions of the church-state problem put out by- 


the Roman hierarchy. 

It is difficult to sum up an encyclopedia, 
and in many ways this work approaches 
encyclopedic proportions. The net impres- 
sion conveyed by the first volume, concerned 
chiefly with early American history, is that 
the American contribution to religious free- 
dom has been greatly underrated. The things 
which Jefferson and Madison said in the fight 
over religious special privileges in Virginia 
deserve greater glory and recognition than 
they have received. This is particularly true 
of Madison, and it is quite incredible that 
great historians of freedom like J. B. Bury 
should hardly make a reference to the Jeffer- 
son-Madison contribution to the history of 
freedom. _ 

The other net impression from this history 
is one of surprise that European traditions of 
church-state domination and intolerance held 
on so long in the American environment, long 
after the political bonds had been destroyed. 
Nine of the thirteen colonies had an estab- 
lished church at the beginning of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The First Amendment did 
not establish freedom and equality for all 
faiths within the states; it was not until after 
the Civil War that the 14th Amendment 
really brought church-state separation to the 
American local community. Until 1818 the 
only person who could marry people in Con- 
necticut was a Congregational parson. Uni- 


tarians fought for state support of churches 
In the 


as late as 1820 in Massachusetts. 


60 a year; 
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“at length (as well as the McCollum and New 


early 18th century, only two of the thirteen 
colonies, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
gave Roman Catholics equal civil and re- 
ligious rights. é 

Dr. Stokes brings his treatment up to date 
by including special sections on working re- 
lations between church and state today, the 
adjustments made by various religious 


groups, and the legal basis of church rights. 


Occasionally Dr. Stokes allows his per- 
sonal kindliness to betray him, as when he 
says that there is an “increasing tendency of 
Rome to trust the American hierarchy to 
solve its own problems.” Actually the 
American hierarchy is not even permitted to 
hold a plenary council of its own or choose 
its own primate. This slight tendency to be 
too kind is also apparent in Dr. Stokes’s 
handling of the Roosevelt-Spellman contro- 
He sets forth-the correspondence at 


Jersey bus decisions which led up to the 
controversy) and he praises Mrs. Roosevelt 
warmly, and scolds Cardinal Spellman. But 
then he blandly takes at face value the last 
letter of Cardinal Spellman in the contro- 
versy, declaring that it revealed a “new atti- 
tude of the church.” He says that because 
of that letter “the likelihood of friction of a 
serious character over this question [of pub- 
lic money for parochial schools} has greatly 
decreased.” All this because the Cardinal 
declared: “We are not asking for general 
public support of religious schools. In the 
State of New York, as in practically every 
other state, the State constitution prohibits 
the use of public funds for the support of 
sectarian schools. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has interpreted the Federal 
Constitution in the same sense. Under the 
Constitution we do not ask nor can we ex- 
pect public funds to pay for the construction 
or repair of parochial school buildings or for 
support of teachers, or for other mainte- 
nance costs.” 

Yes, but there is nothing in this broad 
statement to prevent the Roman’ Catholic 
Church from asking changes in the constitu- 
tions of states and the nation as soon as the 
present ill wind has died down a bit. Catho- 
lics played the major part in forcing a change 
in New York State’s constitution to permit 
tax support for parochial school buses, and 
they are prepared to ask and secure general 
funds for their schools in every nation in the 
world where they have the power. This 
statement is not based on surmise. It is a 
basic strategem of the Church. Pius XI’s- 
encyclical on the “Christian Education of | 
Youth” champions the theory that the state 
owes the church a living in the field of 
educational endeavor. The Catholic bishops’ 
have never repudiated their attack on the 
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Supreme Court for “misinterpreting” | the 
First Amendment in order to protect 
public treasury from the Catholic der . 
for funds. J0n4) 

But this is a very minor point 
of great candor and persistent 
Dr. Stokes has rendered a ser 

s by writing the classic 
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Vigorous answer to a complaint 


WHAT DO RELIGIOUS LIBERALS BE- 
LIEVE. By Waldemar Argow. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. $1.50. 

This is a small book, less than one hundred 
pages, but an excellent instance of multum 
in parvo. The author, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, has grappled with the question as to 
what religious beliefs one may hold in our 
time. He applies his inquiry to the plight 
of “rational-minded men and women today 
who have grown beyond the religion they 
find on every side of them, and who are 
either loking for a more mature and reason- 
able religious point of view, or who, in dis- 
couragement, have giyen up the search.” 
The author believes that for these persons 
there is a religion, a faith, which is sound 
and good. This faith he states in a series of 
chapters on liberal religion, prayer, the Bible, 
Jesus, God, immortality, and the church to- 
day. Here are the beliefs which modern 
thought would offer to take the place of the 
badly battered Christian orthodoxy which is 
fighting its last fight for survival. These 
constitute a religion of which no man need 
be ashamed. 

An outstanding quality of this book is the 
positive note which sounds throughout. All 
too often a discourse on liberal religion is so 
largely concerned with the negative business 
of tearing down and getting rid of the tradi- 
tional ideas of the outgrown or outworn past, 


that it has no room for the important work of 
theological reconstruction. But Mr. Argow’s 
discussion is superbly affirmative. He gives 
us just enough of the old orthodox supersti- 
tions and dogmas to provide a starting point 
for his own presentation of religious truth. 
This he sets forth clearly, simply, convinc- 
ingly, outlining with fine precision what the 
free and enlightened man may today believe 
—nay, must believe. The result is a forward 
looking faith which well challenges accept- 
ance by the modern mind. 


It is inevitable, in a book of this kind, that 
the argument should be stronger in one place 
than in another. On the whole, the chapters 
of this volume move on a prevailingly high 
level. The one on prayer—a difficult sub- 
jectl— is excellently done. The discussion of 
God is refreshingly free of the sterile aspects 
of contemporary humanism. Only the state- 
ment on immortality is unsatisfactory. Here 
the analyses are competently done, but lead 
to nothing. We look in vain for a triumphant 
proclamation of eternal life. 

A few months ago there was a complaint 
in these columns that the liberals of our time 
were not doing any writing. They were con- 
tributing little or nothing to the religious 
literature of the age. Well, here is such 
a contribution. Let Mr. Argow keep pen in 
hand, and may others follow! 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


No more fumbling for the authentic Lincoln 


: 


THE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Com- 
piled and edited by Archer H. Shaw. New 
York: Macmillan. $6. 

The Lincoln Encyclopedia by Archer H. 


_ Shaw is an essential volume in the vast col- 
lection of books dealing with Abraham Lin- 


coln. The splendid introduction by Dr. 
David Mearns of the Library of Congress in- 


_ dicates just how valuable the book is, for up 
to the time of its publication there was no 


coln phrases. 


encyclopedic collection of the authentic Lin- 
The result had been that 
speakers and scholars had to search through 
many volumes of Lincoln’s writing and even 
then were not always able to find authority 


for statements and sayings which had long 


passed as authentic. 
will be unnecessary, 


E 


provide authentic Lincoln sayings in their 


Now such fumbling 


Two classes of people will be especially 


indebted to this handsome volume; poli- 


ticians and statesmen in search of a telling 
phrase to use before great public gather- 
ings, and clergymen always anxious to 


public lectures and sermons. 

 It-is the result of many years of patient 

unremitting study of all the available 
containing Lincoln statements, and 

unusual care exercised in the gathering 
material is evident on every page. If you 

vish to know Lincoln’s thought on labor, 

gu will find it here; or on agriculture, slav- 
and emancipation. If we look more close- 


ly at such a topic as slavery we gain in a few 
moments a new perspective on Lincoln; we 
see his thought develop as the dreadful war 
years brought him more and more experi- 
ence. In an early speech in Springfield, 
Illinois in 1837, there occur these interest- 
ing and challenging words: “Let every 
American, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity, swear by the blood 
of the Revolution never to violate in the 
least particular the laws of the country, and 
never to tolerate their violence by others.” 
Concerning the Union one finds these 
words. “We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it. We, even 
we here, hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. In giving freedom to the slave 
we assure freedom to the free—honorable 
alike in what we give and what we pre- 
serve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope of earth. Other means 
may succeed; this could not fail. The way 
is plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way 
which if followed the world will forever 
applaud and God must forever bless.” 

This reviewer confidently recommends this 
book to Unitarians both in the North and in 
the South who wish for an easily handled 
and completely adequate ET of 


Lincoln’s thought. 
4 ROBERT DALE RICHARDSON 
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News of the Unitarian World 
nll a hl Ra al A RS AOE 
Cover . 

September is the month of return. In a 
sense it is the real beginning of the new 
year. For the children it is a return to 
school, for the rest of us, a return with 
deeper seriousness to the commitments of 
our jobs, our hopes for the future and our 
involvement in the world community. One 
of the prime expressions of that involve- 
ment is our relationship to our church. It 
is there that we meet together to share our 
reverence for those permanent values that 
have grown out of man’s long experience 
in history; and it is there that we try to 
bring those values to bear on the imme- 
diate problems of our contemporary world. 
Linking the rich, ethical content of the 
past to our life of the present, the liberal 
church represents one of the most civilizing 
forces in our present struggle for world 
freedom. Shown on this month’s cover are 
people leaving the Sunday service of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
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books 


The Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf 


An educational feature at all summer dis- 
trict conferences, from coast to coast, is the 
BEACON PRESS BOOK SHOP where not only 
the religious education series but all the 
books on the adult list are displayed. By 
this time, everyone has returned home with 
at least one book selected during spare- 
time browsing; perhaps, also, a copy of 
the Fall Announcement of new books com- 
ing soon, And what a list it is; books 
for yourself—books for everyone on your 
Christmas list! 


Probably the interest created in Justice 
William Q. Douglas as the banquet speaker 
at the General Conference at Portland, 
Oregon (1949) caused us to select his 
book, Of Men and Mountains (Harpers, $4) 
for summer reading; after which we handed 
it to another lay reader to compensate his 
unfulfilled desire to tramp the trails of the 
Cascades and Mt. Rainier. We knew of 
no one who could enjoy it more, for, with 
Justice Douglas, he will have followed the 
flowers in the mountain meadows and up 
the slopes to the Cascade Peaks, vicariously. 
The reader who can see the flowers and 
call them by name has a special reading 
pleasure. Finding a meadow of squawgrass 
(Xerophyllum tenax, “the dry leaf that 
holds fast”), a snow bank of avalanch lilies, 
a dainty calypso, a new gentian, becomes 
a shared experience instead of just a page 
in a book. “Fine fellow, Justice Douglas, 
even if he is a Democrat,” muses the read- 
er; “a wonderful companion in the moun- 
tains; wonder if he’d wait for me to set 
up my camera.” Why, even our Humanists 
and “Christian Unitarians” could have 
friendly, stimulating companionships if, in- 
stead of their differences, they’d search out 
the interests they have in common, be they 
wild flowers, fishing, mountain glaciers, even 
books! “Full many a moral this might 
teach,” but, after all, this is a lay column 
and—“I am not ordained to preach.” 


Of Men and Mountains we recommend 
for AUY’ers as well as for adults. Justice 
Douglas, in one of his many philosophical 
moments, suggests that if you live danger- 
ously, you “won't be afraid to die.” (Some 
of us believe that if you have a mature 
religious faith, you won't be afraid to die.) 
He recommends mountain climbing as a 
means of becoming self-reliant, able to “face 
and overcome the adversities of this com- 
petitive age.” Yet, his book, throughout, 
unconsciously perhaps, stresses the coopera- 
tive values of life as set forth in Professor 
Ashley Montagu’s little book (mentioned 
last month) On Being Human. Says Pro- 
fessor Montagu: “If we would seek for one 
word which describes society better than 
any other, that word is cooperation. .. . 
The impulses toward cooperative behavior 
are present at birth, and all they require 
is cultivation. There is not a shred of 
evidence that man is born with ‘hostile’ or 
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‘evil’ impulses which must be watched and 
disciplined.” Says the author in his intro- 
duction, “It is the purpose of this little 
book to show that science is today in a 
position to teach man, in the most con- 
vincing of all manners, not only that his 
problems in human relations can be solved, 
but also the manner in which they must 
be solved.” In the last chapter the author 
proposes to assign this problem to the 
schools, adding a fourth R, a course in 
human relations. A point well taken, for 
any teacher will tell you of the propaganda 
pressures under which she works to teach 
competition as “the American way of life.” 

You'll find further information on the 
subject of cooperation in the evolutionary 
process in another little book which was 


reviewed in the book section in April: . 


Charles Darwin, the Naturalist as a Cultural 
Force, by Paul B. Sears. These are books 
for the layman; don’t overlook them! 

Those among us especially interested in 
the welfare of our American Indians have 
probably already discovered two excellent 
new books which they wish all of us would 
read: 


(1) Navajos, Gods and Tom-Toms 
by S. H. Babington, Berkeley, California 
surgeon who has made the study of these 
Indians a hobby for over twenty years. 
The book (Greenberg, $3) is lavishly illus- 
trated, entertaining, packed with specific 
information, such as, only one-fourth of the 
twenty-four thousand Navajo children of 
school age can go to school. Hospital 
facilities are far from adequate. We make 
little effort to take into account their needs 
and wishes. “With proper guidance the 
Navajo Tribe can become an economic and 
social asset to our democracy,” the author 
suggests. Here are opportunities for service 
close at hand; this governmental responsi- 
bility will never properly be met until we 
have greater public interest. 

(2) Sun in the Sky is a similar but pos- 
sibly weightier study of the neighboring 
Hopi Tribe. The author, Walter Collins 
O’Kane, is an entomologist in the University 
of New Hampshire. (Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, $4). A reliable reviewer (Joseph 
Henry Jackson) says of this book that the 
author “using the techniques of the trained 
investigator, yet never forgetting that he 
wants to reach a general audience, pre- 
sents the Hopis as they are today, together 
with their history, their economic and social 
life, rituals and ceremonies, types of govern- 
ment, their arts, their reaction to the coming 
of the white men, and what he believes to 
be their contribution, The Hopi respect 
for a peaceful way of life is expressed 
through the ancient Hopi teaching to ‘walk 
humbly.’ The result is unfailing poise, a 
dignified reserve, complete honesty, sincere 
preoccupation with other than material 
values. This appears out of step with to- 
day’s kind of civilization, in which the 
material values stand high. But the cycle 
of human affairs is long. . . . Many books 
are coming’ along to say the same thing 
in one way or another. Perhaps there is 


something stirring. . . . Perhaps it is true 
that more people than ever before are be- 
coming uneasy about the failure of an ex- 
aggeratedly material viewpoint to provide 
either sound satisfaction or the spiritual 
support needed in times of crisis.” 

Going back to Justice Douglas’ Of Men 
and Mountains, one reads in chapter vi 
what he learned from an “Indian philoso- 
pher” of the Yakima Tribe. (By the way, 
children, who have enjoyed the Indian 
stories of “Coyote” Mrs. Fahs has used in 
the religious education material, will find 
a dozen or so Indian stories of Coyote in 
several chapters). The note we want to 
close on is the Justice Douglas’ summing 
up of the Indian philosophy: 

“This Indian was justly proud of his 
race; he had discovered an important secret 
of success. He knew . . . he could be 
only himself. Once a man accepts that 
fact, his yearnings become geared to his 
capacities. He knows his strength as well 
as his limitations. He may be unknown 
and unsung; but being wise, he has found 
the road to contentment. ... By being 
just what he is, and no more, he con- 
tributes a unique and distinct flavor to his 
community, He is not likely to have a 
neurosis that produces physical ailment or 
social maladjustment. Thus did I have a 
lesson in philosophy.” 

Our purpose is to suggest in this column 
not more than a month’s reading for the 
better-than-average reader—which we nat- 
urally assume our lay audience to be. If 
we have underestimated your capacity for 
the next thirty days, by all means secure 
The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education by R. Freeman Butts (Beacon 
Press, $3). Here, for the first time in 
one book, is a history of the evolving tradi- 
tion of separation of church and state as 
the American way in education. To be 
properly informed on such an important 
subject, you need to read it. 

1) WHE, 


Futility of qenocide 
ABYSS OF DESPAIR. By Rabbi Nathan 
Hanover. New York: Bloch. $2.25. 


Abyss of Despair depicts a segment of his- 
tory that is little known in the present day. 
Recounting the horror of persecution, it 
illustrates the futility of attempting genocide. 
One may slaughter thousands, yet fail to 
eliminate an idea or an ideology. 

The accuracy of the account is question- 
able but the general situation described is 
historically true. This is one more valuable 
link in the tragic story of the dispersion. 

There is another value to be gained from 
this account: a deeper understanding of the 
dynamic which makes impossible the eradi- 
cation of Judaism. Reading between the 
lines of narative, one may glimpse the tena- 
city of spirit which maintains the integrity of 
Jewish culture and religion. 

The book will not appeal to the casual 
reader. It will hold the interest of the 
student of history and of sociology. It will 
add to the knowledge of those who seek the 
cause and cure of discrimination. 

JOHN 0. 


THE YANKEE EXODUS: An Account of 
Migration from New England. By Stewart 
Hi Hollbrook. New York: Macmillian. $5. 


Some provincial Beacon Hill or Back Bay 
residents (of the “We-went-to-California-by- 
way-of-Newton-Lower-Falls” variety) prob- 
ably were surprised to learn a few weeks ago 
that there exists a Unitarian church in Port- 
land, Oregon. You see, they had to adjust 
themselves to the prospect of serving in 
Unitarian churches during the next two years 
under the lay leadership of a Moderator from 
that outrageously distant city. 

But the announcement of the election of 
E. B. MacNaughton to the top lay post in 
U.S. and Canadian Unitarianism caused little 
stir among Oregonians. Why, this sort of 
recognition was only to be expected. Of 
course it was known that Unitarianism was 
mighty strong back east in New England — 
and this meant, naturally, that Unitarianism 
was mighty strong in two places: New Eng- 
land and the state of Oregon. 

This situation serves to illustrate the find- 
ings of Mr. Holbrook’s book. It is devoted 
to “The Yankee exodus to all parts of the 
American West, and occasionally into the 
South, [which] is the most influential move- 
ment our country has known.” He sums it 
up: “Thus did the Yankees leave New Eng- 
land, one after another, from western Con- 
necticut to farthest east in Maine, for every 
reason under the sun, and for no reason at 
all—by the thousands, by the hundreds of 
thousands, man and boy, woman and maid, 
pimp and pastor, missionary and ‘madam,’ 
Mormon and Perfectionist, to search out the 
nearest as well as the most remote counties 
in all of the states and territories at the West, 
and there to drive their stakes, to found a 
town, to establish their schools and bethels, 
to start a business or to follow a trade or 
profession. The Lord, of course, called a 
great many of them forth to do His work. 
Hard times, just as surely, drove even more 
of them out, probably a hundred to one... . 

“The older order was passing before [the 
Yankees’} eyes. The new order was arriving 
even as they looked and wondered, for few, 
then or now, have been able to comprehend 
the changing world of the current mo- 
ment. ... 

“The exodus to the West continued. Yet 
New England’s population did not decrease, 
but climbed steadily. It had continued to 
rise even during the tremendous going-out 
between 1830 and 1860. . . . Both popula- 
tion and wealth continued to mount after 
1900. But the population after about 1850 
—or perhaps 1845 — was decreasingly of old 
Yankee stock . . . the blood of the Pilgrims 
was thinning by the year, almost by the 
‘month. It was thinner here at home, per- 
haps, than in any number of new towns at 

West, places like Marietta, Oberlin, 
"t, or even Portland in Oregon.” 

As a matter of fact, one-may speculate that 
) in Oregon is today the largest 
370,250) city in the nation whose “domi- 
ant” (in terms of community influence and 


books 
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“Oh, it was piteous, it was scandalous”: The Yankees 
defied the Decalogue, and now were seattered 


status) church is Unitarian. The Yankee 
Exodus is not ended. Holbrook notes that 
one-tenth of Portland’s public-school teachers 
from outside the Pacific Northwest come 
from New England, 3000 miles away. 

This one western city has been singled out 
for notice here because, being the reviewer’s 
home, it is the city he could best choose for 
purposes of checking the book. And it is 
not an inappropriate choice, either . . . this 
is the city to which Yankee Holbrook mi- 
grated nearly three decades ago, and where 
this reviewer knew him as a newspaper col- 
league two decades ago. 

Enough for that. Let’s get back to New 
England. Just sample this man Holbrook’s 
prose —no wonder they couldn’t hold him 
on a newspaper! This is from chapter 17: 

“The shadows grew longer. It was after- 
noon, late afternoon, in New England, and 
the old men who sat endlessly in the cross- 
roads stores wondered aloud to each other: 
Was there some truth in the theory that man 
in his migrations always moved with the sun, 
westward? ... 

“Aye, you listened to men such as these, 
sitting with their canes in the crossroads 
stores, while a bluebottle fly beat again and 
again on a dusty window, and outside a 
horse stamped at the hitching post... . 

“The Lord their God was a jealous God — 
and had not the younger generations of 
Yankees gone a-whoring after false gods? 
The authority of the Congregational clergy 
had broken down. Many a descendant of 
the Pilgrim Fathers was now preaching some 
form of the Arminian Heresy; or was shout- 
ing for the Baptists or the Methodists; or, 
worse, was speaking up for the Universalists 
and the Unitarians who really were not 
Christians at all. . . . Little wonder desola- 
tion stalked New England. Why, the fine 
old stagecoach towns were moldering even 
now, while the new steamcars did nothing 
but set fire to barns and fields with their 
hellish sparks, and mangle and kill man and 
beast. Oh, it was piteous, it was scandalous, 
but it was also just and according to Holy 
Writ. Yankees had defied the Decalogue, 
and now they should pay, without end... .” 

M. A. 


Man’s ageless search 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT A. 
MILLIKAN. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$4.50. 

One of the foremost scientists of our time, 
now eighty-two years old, has given us the 
story of his long life and his thoughts on 
science, religion and contemporary problems. 
It is the story of a farm boy, who grew to 
manhood and world recognition, through 
hard work and a deep desire to be of use to 
human beings. Through his pages move some 
of the world figures of several generations, 
making the book a fascinating document of 
recent and contemporary history. 

Through the whole volume runs the theme 
of Dr. Millikan’s interest in science and re- 


“Tt sounds hollow, doesn’t itP Can it be 

possible for a man to lose his eloquence in 

just one summer vacation? Really, Hazel, 

I think [ll have to go back to the barrel. 

There was a sermon I preached in Oskaloosa 
about 1942...” 


ligion. These, he firmly believes, are two 
phases of the same quest — man’s ageless 
search to understand himself and the uni- 
verse in which he lives. There can be no 
conflict between them. It might be best, 
even, to read the last chapter first, in which 
he speaks of science and religion as “the two 
supreme elements in human progress.” (In 
fact, he intended it to be the first chapter, 
but the publishers felt it should be the 
climax of the book.) 

Dr. Millikan has always been vitally con- 
cerned with liberal religion. He was one of 
the founders of the Neighborhood Church of 
Pasadena, which was formed by the union 
of a Unitarian and a Congregational Church. 
He has served on its Board of Trustees ever 
since. CURTIS BEACH 


Preaching & lovemaking 
A PREACHER’S PRIMER. By David A. 
McLennan. .New York: Oxford University 
Press. $1.50. 

Mulvaney says that fighting is like making 
love: “Every one has to do it his own way.” 
Preaching falls in the same category as one 
of the most individualistic activities in which 
a man can engage. Dr. McLennan knows 
perfectly well that the best of books on 
preaching cannot teach one how to preach; 
it can recommend certain practices, rules of 
good taste and standards of literary style. 
Most of all, it can warn a young man of cer- 
tain mistakes; and this is valuable service. 
This little book purports to be no more than 
such a primer. 

There are five short chapters, of which 
the fourth, “A Workman Unafraid,” is per- 
haps the most helpful. Only one teacher, 
whose name is Experience, can teach a man 
how to preach effectively, or rather, how he 
can preach effectively. Among real preachers 
no two are even remotely alike. But any 
book on “how to preach,” this one especially, 
has one unconscious, unfailing effect on the 
reader: it reawakens his initial enthusiasm 
for his preaching task.. This is a good book 
to read when enthusiasm begins to lag, and 
gears begin to grind and the weekly master- 
piece becomes a dead lift. By its own en- 
thusiasm it will stimulate the reader's. 
Whether it is the stimulus of gratitude or 
defiance makes little difference, so long as it 
stimulates. CHARLES E, PARK 
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Narrow professional exclusiveness 


To Register Readers: 


A matter frequently on my mind for the 
nearly 22 years of my active ministry has 
become more obviously important to me 
through my observation of the missionary 
activities of the Mormons, by the exciting 
successes of the Unitarians in church ex- 
tension, and especially the establishment of 
so many Unitarian F ellowship Units in so 
short a time. 


I refer to the failure to make adequate 
use of the trained Unitarian ministers who, 
for one reason or another, have left the 
active ministry. Many of these ministers 
have separated from the active ministry 
under circumstances that could have been 
bettered had all parties tried. These men 
are an asset we ought to be using. Many or 
most of them would be glad to contribute 
their trained services in extension work, 
preaching, or lecturing to Fellowship Units. 
The Mormons use their laymen; how much 
more we could do with trained volunteers! 
With new opportunities opening up, I sug- 
gest that the officials responsible for the 
ministry and for Unitarian extension trace 
these men and make plans to welcome them 
into some manner of associate fellowship, 


if they have already dropped out. 


I have in mind one notorious incident in 
which a fine man (he happens to be a 
Theist ), who was professor of philosophy in 
a California college, wanted to be restored 
to Unitarian Fellowship so that he could, 
as a minister, counsel his students. He re- 
nounced any desire for participations in a 
pension plan. My perusal of his corres- 
pondence concerning the fellowship that 
never was given back to him showed what 
I can call nothing but insensibility to a 
great opportunity that was most certainly 
missed. 

We pay good Unitarian money to send 
speakers for one-night stands on campuses 
here and there. Here was a chance to have 
permanent representation. 


I think we can too readily push men out 
of the fellowship and sacrifice available 
leadership through a policy of narrow pro- 
fessional exclusiveness we would not for a 
moment follow were there a real shortage 


of ministers. We ought, as religious liberals, 
to try and create a shortage of ministers by 
opening new preaching posts. We should 
recapture laymen for active service to re- 
ligious liberalism. 

Let us consider the missionary experience 
of the Mormons. Every year they send out, 
at the expense of their own families and 
Ward Houses (local churches), literally 
thousands of young people to preach their 
word to the four corners of the earth. We 
have something much better, something in- 
telligent youth can really get excited about. 
Why not get some of our young people to 
go forth in caravans, call on prospective 
Unitarians, arrange for meeting places and 
publicity as advance agents of some of our 
best and most experienced men who are 
willing to combine travel with lecturing on 
Unitarianism. Spots frequented by tourists 
might scatter the sparks of our belief during 
the summer and help many of the churches 
or Fellowship Units. There are entire states 
without a Unitarian group that could be 
reached. I believe this could be done with 


volunteers, and that we could make it a | 


matter of pride and tradition for our young 
people to serve the cause of liberal religion 
for one or more summers. 

Why am I, as executive director of the 
American Humanist Association, advancing 
these ideas? Because I find that many 
Unitarian churches and Fellowships are 
giving satisfying fellowship to Humanists 
across the country, and I know that Human- 
ists need fellowship — certainly far beyond 
the ability of either the Ethical Societies, or 
the American Humanist Association, to pro- 
vide such group affiliation. If Humanists 
are not welcome, or made to feel at home, 
in any Unitarian church, in due time they 
will undoubtedly seek group relations of 
their own. But regarded functionally, it 
appears to me that the related religious 
liberals who unite on the free-mind basis are 
doing pretty well together, and the method 
of approaching reasonable answers to the 
needs of the higher life that Unitarians offer 
has much for Humanists. Many communi- 
ties have difficulty supporting a single liberal 
fellowship as it is. 

REY. EDWIN H. WILSON, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Too highbrow 
To Register Readers: 

I shall not refrain from renewing my con- 
stant criticism of the Register, to wit... . 
It is too “highbrow,” has no appeal whatever 
to the general run of people, and is too 
tedious at times even for me who has a 
college education, and vital interests in the 
Free Church. The Christian Register is sup- 
posed to help Unitarian Advance, but the 
way it is written, it leaves most people ice- 
cold. How about some life in it, less high- 
brow stuff, and real fighting spirit of the old 
“Christian soldiers” of Unitarianism? 

In addition: It may well be that many of 
our ministers believe in the newest idea of 
“universal religion,” and many laymen may 
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follow that theme. However, it is against 
my most un-humble opinion that the average 
American who goes to church at all, will look 
for a Christian church, however liberal 
and straightforward. We Unitarians who 
came “over” from other denominations, as 
well as many if not most who were born into 
the church, feel that the essence of a 
church is the Christian spirit, however 
liberal its interpretation! ! ! 

KNUT HALLE, Flatbush, N. Y. 


Questions for the mayor 
To Register Readers: 

J. Ray Shute, writing in the April issue of 
the Register on “The Catholic ‘Operation 
Dixie,’” calls attention to the two Catholic 


chapels in his home town, Monroe, N. C. 
“Our Lady of Lourdes” is for white com- 
municants and prospects, and “St. Josephs,” 
to quote Mr. Shute, “was built last year for 
Negroes.” ; 

Mr. Shute is justifiably proud that the 
Unitarian Fellowship, in Monroe, does “not 
need two chapels—only one, and it, literally, 
for All Souls.” As a fellow Unitarian lay- 
man, I should like to learn: . : 

1. To what extent are the Negroes around 
Monroe, N. C., also interested in seeking “to 
live the democratic way of life,” which Mr. 
Shute suggests as a worthy motive for those 
who would join the Fellowship? 

2. What percent of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship in Monroe, N. C., are Negro mem- 
bers? 

8. Does Mr. Shute have in mind Unitarian 
fellowships in the “thousand Southern com- 


munities,” patterned after the Catholic pat. 
tern of segregation as it exists in Monroe, or 


does he vision a fellowship open to all seek- 
ers regardless of race or color? 

It would indeed be a joy to help 
“mother” new fellowships in Dixie, if the 
goal were one fellowship per community for 
all souls. Count me in on such an under- 
taking. 

Cc. T. BLUEMEL, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Nawajos need help! 
To Register Readers: 


I have heard from Senator Tydings of 
Maryland in answer to my letter to him 
about the Indians. He sent me a number 
of printed articles that, after reading, made 
me more indignant than before. The ave- 
rage American is neither informed about 
the Indians’ plight, nor interested. What 
can one do to stir up the question and 
make things happen? Most people won't 


take the trouble to write to their congress- 


man. However, I can’t figure out any other 
procedure. 

The Navajo question is presented this 
year, I believe, to the Women’s. Alliance 
groups all over the country for their con- 
sideration. I am wondering if anything has 
been done, or any interest shown. If you 
are interested further in this problem, I 
shall be glad to send you the printed matter 
from Senator Tydings. 

BESSIE EVANS, Baltimore, Md. 


Letter writers-- 
The shorter the quicker! 


In the past three years, the size of 
the letters-department has been ex- 
panded to an average of six pages 
each issue, and the rigid “ceiling” on 
length of individual letters has been 


eliminated. 


However, even six or seven pages 
_ is not enough. Contributions to the — 
Open Forum are piling up faster 
than they can be printed. 
Because of the exigencies of edi- 
torial make-up, the shorter letters 
find their way into print quicker. 


open forum 


Correction—error in statistics pointed out 


To Register Readers; 

The Department of Unitarian Extension 
and Church Maintenance is grateful to the 
Rey. Harvey Swanson for calling to our 
attention an error in calculation (June 
Register) which indicates that a correct 
figure for Protestant growth from 1936-1947 
should be around 25.6%. This makes his 
statement correct that in those years we 
did not keep pace with general Protestant 
growth. 

The significant thing about our increase 
in membership is the fact that in 1936 the 
Unitarian movement had sunk to a thirty- 
year low. But that decline reversed itself 
and in a little over ten years we took up the 
slack of the previous thirty years. Today 
we have an all-time high in legal member- 
ship — over 77,000. Who is to take credit 
for what has happened is of little import- 
ance. It is an achievement of the entire 


denomination. 

Lancaster and the Rey. Harvey Swanson 
have contributed to this. When Mr. Swan- 
son went to Lancaster in 1937 the legal 
membership was 92. The eleven-year rec- 
ord of the church, from 1937-47 showed 
a net gain of 89 members — almost 100%. 
In 1948 and 1949 it has grown an additional 
88%. 

With the forces of Communism and 
Fascism threatening the world, religious 
liberals have a big task. We are too small 
to let our strength be dissipated in skirmishes 
among ourselves. Harvey Swanson has 
done us a service in reminding us that past 
gains are not great enough and that the 
biggest job lies ahead. 


REY. GRANT A. BUTLER, Boston, Mass. 


STAFF NOTE: For latest membership 
records, see the News section of this issue. 


‘Gains in spite of our leadership’ 


To Register Readers: 

I am grateful for the letter of Mr. Grant 
Butler, in this issue, correcting his own 
figures, and acknowledging that I was es- 
sentially correct in my own figures, which 
of course are not my own, but those of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

I do not wish to overly embarrass Mr. 
Butler. But the truth is very important in 
this matter. And I must press the point 
that still more correction is needed. 

He has acknowledged that Protestantism 
in general gained (in the period chosen: 
1936-47) 25.6%. This is a vastly different 
figure than was published in The Christian 
Register of June, namely 9.7%. 

But Mr. Butler still does not correct his 
figures ‘for our own Unitarian growth. In 
the June issue, it was claimed that we 
Unitarians had gained, from 1936-47 the 
startling figure of 19.1%. The truth is, 
as gathered from the same source as our 
Protestant figure, Unitarian growth for that 
period was only 14.0%. For we are tabu- 
lated as follows: 

1936 — 60,574 
1947 — 69,104 
These figures give us a net gain of 14.0% 
for the same period in which Protestantism 
in general gained 25.6%. 

These are very significant figures. For 
what they show is exactly the opposite of 
what was claimed in the June issue, namely, 
that Protestantism in general has gained al- 
most two-to-one over Unitarianism in these 
recent years! 

The question for us to face, therefore, as 
Unitarians is; What has held us back? — 
at the same time that other Protestant de- 
nominations have been forging ahead so 
rapidly? We have gained, to be sure. And 
we are all happy and glad that we have 
gained. But why have we not equalled the 
gain of other Protestant churches? And to 

is our smaller gain due? 

This is important. For it has been as- 
s , in our administrative leadership, 
hat our recent policy of emphasis upon 


humanism is responsible for our gain in 
membership. A closer look at these sta- 
tistics might suggest a different answer — 
might suggest that, were it not for the 
unfortunate humanist emphasis in our lead- 
ership in recent years we might well have 
gained much more than we have! 


In fact, a close look at our Unitarian 
churches might well bear out the sug- 
gestion that most of our gain in member- 
ship has been in churches like my own — 
old-fashioned Unitarian churches with a 
theistic gospel, preaching liberal Christian- 
ity. Reasons of modesty make me hesitate 
to mention my own church in . Lancaster. 
But since Mr. Butler has mentioned it, I 
must, reluctantly, again bring his figures 
closer to the reality. The legal membership 
in Lancaster in 1936 was 90. This year 
our legal membership is 240. That repre- 
sents a gain of 166% — considerably more 
than the average Unitarian gain during this 
recent period. I am not concerned to take 
any credit to myself. I am concerned only 
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to point out that there are many quiet, hard 
working churches like my own, which in no 
way share in the humanist emphasis of our 
present leadership, but which have con- 
tributed a major share of the very gains of 
which they boast! I know, from personal 
knowledge, that there are many other Uni- 
tarian churches just like my own — which 
are increasingly unhappy about the human- 
ist emphasis of our boastful leadership, and 
which have made their progress in spite of, 
and not because of, our denominational 
leadership! 

That is why some of us are concerned 
when Mr. Butler, and our other denomina- 
tional leaders, imply that our gain in mem- 
bership has been due to the changed policies 
which were introduced in 1937. That is 
simply not true. The gain in membership 
is largely due to a general impetus toward 
church membership during that period — 
the increasing seriousness of our times — 
greater prosperity — an increase in our popu- 
lation — causes which gave other Protestant 
churches a far greater increase than our 
own! 

What is holding us back? —that is the 
real question for Unitarians to ask. In my 
humble opinion, it is this gospel of human- 
ism which is holding us back. Our de- 
nominational leaders are determined to lead 
us down that path. Out of all proportion 
to their numbers, the humanists have been 
doing most of the talking in our denomina- 
tion, until they have begun to believe their 
own propaganda, and think that they really 
do represent the wave of the future. They 
do not. Their gospel is a dead gospel, 
irrelevant and ridiculous to our desperate 
world. And they do not represent the 
genius of Unitarianism. 

What we need is a return to the basic 
principles of Unitarianism—deep faith in 
God, and faith in man because we do believe 
in God, faith in reason because God has 
given us reason to use, faith in the future 
because we shall walk into it with our hands 
in God’s hands. In the words of Dr. Preston 
Bradley, who spoke so eloquently to our 
Unitarian Christian Fellowship at the last 
May Meetings, “let us go forward to Chan- 
ning and Parker and Emerson.” 

REV. HARVEY SWANSON, Lancaster, Pa. 


Reply to Weston: ‘Intellectual gymnastics; 
historical and political ignorance’ 


To Register Readers: 

Mr. Hugh Weston’s “very gteat contribu- 
tion to the maintaining of free inquiry” was 
remarkable indeed. In presenting his case 
he showed a remarkable freedom from in- 
quiry into the facts and his views are there- 
fore quite consistent with his modest claims. 

None but the deliberately naive would 
resort to the old quotations of former Am- 
bassador Joseph E. Davies, former Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, or President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor in an 
attempt to prove a point. Those of us who 
knew the nature of international Com- 
munism and of Stalinism warned at that 
time that the necessity for a military al- 
liance during war should not result in the 
deliberate distortion of the nature of our 
Russian ally. The failure to heed that 
warning has come home to roost—but Mr. 


Weston should not confuse falsehood in 
wartime (sometimes called “expediency” ) 
with facts. 

But getting to the substance of his “great 
contribution”: Imperialist and Czarist Rus- 
sia held the peoples of Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Poland against their will. 
These “integral parts” of Czarist Russia 
were wrenched from Russia as a result of 
the intervention of the allies during the 
Bolshevik Revolution, according to Mr. 
Weston. Mr. Weston fails to mention the 
drive for self-determination of these nations 
long before the advent of the Russian Rev- 
olution, Free inquiry would have given 
Mr. Weston the texts of the treaties between 
Russia and the three Baltic States without 
difficulty. Permit me to quote from these 
documents. 

The Treaty of Peace between Russia and 
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open forum 


Esthonia (sic) signed at Tartu on February 
2, 1920, declared: “Article 2, On the basis 
of the right of all peoples freely to decide 
their own destinies, and even to separate 
themselves completely from the State of 
which they form a part, a right proclaimed 
by the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic, Russia unreservedly recognizes the 
independence and autonomy of the State 
of Esthonia, and renounces voluntarily and 
forever all rights of sovereignty formerly 
held by Russia over the Esthonian people 
and territory by virtue of the former legal 
situation, and by virtue of the international 
treaties, which, in respect of such rights, 
shall henceforth lose their forces.”! 

The July 12, 1920 treaty signed with 
Lithuania, declared: “Article 1. Proceed- 
ing from the right proclaimed by the 
R.S.F.S.R. of all nations to free self-deter- 
mination up to their complete separation 
from the State into the composition of which 
they enter, Russia recognized without reser- 
vation the sovereign rights and independence 
of the Lithuanian State, with all the 
juridical. consequences arising from such 
recognition, and voluntarily and for all 
time abandons all the sovereign rights of 
Russia over the Lithuanian people and their 
territories. 

“The fact of the past subjection of 
Lithuania to Russia does not impose on the 
Lithuanian nation and its territory any 
liabilities whatsover toward Russia.”2 

Russia also, on August 11, 1920, declared 
that she “unreservedly recognizes the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of the Latvian 
State and voluntarily and irrevocably re- 
nounces all sovereign rights over the Lat- 
vian people and territory which formerly 
belonged to Russia under the then existing 
constitutional law as well as under inter- 
national treaties, which, in the sense here 
indicated, shall in future cease to be valid. 
The previous status of subjection of Latvia 
to Russia shall not entail any obligation 
toward Russia on the part of the Latvian 
people or territory.”3 

It was this attitude in favor of self- 
determination and lack of imperialistic 
ambition which demonstrated the greatness 
of the Revolution. It is in direct contrast 
with the new “Czarism” of Stalinist Russia 
today. It is precisely this change which 
has turned hope to despair and revolution 
into counter-revolution. 

The recital of Soviet treaties and promises 
could go on and on, but the point is made 
that—even before the Second World War, 
or rather at the beginning of the Second 
World War—Soviet expansion had already 
started. Certainly the violation of the 
treaties just quoted justifies the term 
“aggressor” as applied to the Soviet Union. 
The fact that this aggression took place at 
the time it did and with the connivance 


1 League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 
XI, p. 51 (translation.) 

2 League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 
Ill, p. 122. 

3 League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 
Il, p. 212. 
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of the Nazi aggressors should sharpen our 
appraisal of the Soviets as to their true 
nature and design. World War II, it will 
be recalled, started with the simultaneous 
invasion of Poland by Russia and Germany 
during the days of the Hitler-Stalin pact 
when through some quirk the Comintern 
became temporarily a partner of the anti- 
Comintern. (Page the experts on Soviet 
dialectics for this one! ) 


Mr. Weston reasons that if it was all 
right for Czarist Russia then it’s okay for 
Stalin’s Russia. If this is so, then the de- 
scription of Czarist Russia as an imperialist 
power must apply also to Stalin’s Russia. 


The failure to understand the nature of 
international Communism is most apparent 
when Mr. Weston attempts to deal with 
the situation in the Balkans. Aside from 
the completely erroneous statement that 
there is no evidence that Soviet troops 
occupy these nations today, Mr. Weston 
ignores the facts that Soviet puppets are 
the leaders in these countries, that Soviet- 
trained politicians and Soviet MVD agents 
are in the saddle. The agents of the Soviet 
Union are military personnel, and according 
to Soviet law, all Soviet citizens who may 
be recruited into the armed forces in the 
vague future are also considered military 
personnel, It is precisely the fact that 
members of the communist party in all 
countries are really military personnel of the 
Soviet Union that Mr. Weston ignores or is 
blissfully unaware of. By no stretch of the 
democratic imagination can one conclude 
that the communist ideology is freely 
struggling in the market place of opinion 
for acceptance. It is in fact a conspiracy 
against any market place of opinion re- 
maining in existence. It is this which we 
must keep in mind when we attempt to 
assess Soviet policy. And this latter point 
is important when trying to understand the 
Czechoslovakian coup. Why was such a 
coup necessary if the democratic process 
would inevitably seat the Czech communists 
in power? But, says Mr. Weston, there 
were no Russian troops there. No, there 
were only a few Russian troops in evidence 
—but a Czech army under the control of 
Russian advisers. 


In Poland there are no Russian troops, 
but Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky (now 
called Rokossovski) is “assigned” by Mos- 
cow to serve in the armed forces of War- 
saw. Government personnel are assigned 
or removed at the instigation of Moscow 
and the Cominform. 


Blind to the meaning of communist power 
in the Balkans and in Eastern Europe, 
Mr. Weston concludes that the borders of 
the Soviet Union have “contracted.” So 
“aggression” is “retreat,” dictatorship is 
democracy, black is white, and Mr. Weston 
is making great contributions to the science 
of semantics, 

The signs of “independence” in com- 
munist thinking which Mr, Weston read 
in the pages of L’Humanite were certainly 
short-lived. It was this type of independ- 
ence of criticism which was popular when 


the various communist parties erroneously 
figured that the Politburo was too pre- 
occupied with domestic affairs to control 
their agents in foreign lands. But they 
were mistaken, as events since that time 
amply demonstrate. If further evidence is 
required then I suggest that Mr, Weston 
purchase a subscription to the Cominform’s 
weekly called For a Lasting Peace, for a 
People’s Democracy! (Honest, that is the 
name of the paper, including the exclama- 
tion point). 

As for America arming anti-communist 
nations, it is established that no amount 
of American arms effort can match the fact 
of 200 Russian divisions on a war footing, 
plus the divisions available in the satellite 
countries and in Soviet Occupied Germany. 
In this latter area, the Wehrmacht is being 


. reorganized and the. latest Soviet recruit- 
“ing appeal was made to 


“all. those who 
mourn Hitler!” 

The true nature of the Stockholm “Peace” 
petition was demonstrated when through 
the organs of the Cominform the obligation 
of each signer was declared to be “sabotage 
and destruction” within the “imperialist 
nations.” Why is it that the Soviet Union 
rejects the proposals for international atomic 
energy control on the grounds that atom 
bombs should be included along with con- 
ventional armaments and then presents a 
petition emphasizing the outlawry of the 
atom bomb alone? 

I guess it must be spelled out. Soviet 
expansion is not dependent upon Soviet 
troops dressed as such. Why risk her own 
manpower when puppets are available? 
To put an old saying into new dress— 
Soviet Russia expects every communist to 
do her duty. If the cynical use of other 
people is a sign of peaceful intent and 
retreat from aggression then indeed we live 
in a “nightmarish world.” It becomes even 
more nightmarish when intellectual gym- 
nastics and historical and political ignorance 
are presented as a “very great contribution 
to free inquiry.” 

ALBERT K, HERLING, 

Assistant to the Chairman, Commission of 

Inquiry Into Forced Labor, New York. 


“Ineredible report” 


To Register Readers: 

In The New York Times of July 23 I read 
an incredible report that Dr. Eliot, Dr. Bush 
and Judge Brooks, for the Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order, expressed approval 
of our military intervention in Korea with 
these words: “It is heartening that the 
United States has moved so convincingly in 
support of the U. N. decision. As citizens 
deeply concerned with the preservation of 
religious values we commend these two 
acts.” 

As I remember it, we got into this war 
before the U. N. supported it. I wonder 
just what religious values are preserved 
through war, and how the noncombatants 
bombed by our Planet will appreciate these 
religious values. 

JAMES A. pees shat Florida 


by 


open forum 


Intoa Communist strait-jacket 


To Register Readers: 


Many American Communists, parlor pinks 
and misled liberals sincerely believe that 
Soviet Russia is a land where science reigns 
supreme, but the recent controversy in 
Russia between Mendelian and Michurin 
genetics makes it crystal-clear that science 
is subservient to the Communist “religion.” 


Communism has reached the stage when 
facts are unimportant — Communist tradi- 
tion, authority and orthodoxy rule. Humanist 
Julian Huxley, former Secretary-General of 
UNESCO, in his recent book, Heredity: 
East and West, compares the Central Com- 
mittee of the USSR with one of the 
Councils of early Christianity where the 
authorities are the Fathers of the Revo- 
lution rather than the Fathers of the Church. 


Thousands of scientists the world over, 
formerly friendly to Russia because of the 
supra-national scope of science, are now 
realizing that Soviet Russia is not a scientific 
utopia. They are beginning to understand 
that what they thought to be a scientific 
dream is turning into an unscientific night- 
mare, and they are showing outspoken hos- 
tility toward the USSR. 


Not only the biologists—more specifically 
the geneticists — but also musicians, artists, 
historians, psychologists, philosophers and 
astronomers have been attacked for their 
“anti-democratic tendencies.” They are 
attempting to put science into a Communist 
strait-jacket. 

Furthermore, their claims to having in- 
vented the radio, the incandescent lamp, 


steam engine, aeroplane, penicillin, etc., 
merely illustrate to what lengths they will 
go to strengthen their national ego. (Mendel 
happened to have been an Austrian Roman 
Catholic monk—but that has nothing to 
do with the importance of his discovery. ) 

Even such a good Communist, atheist and 
geneticist as Prof. J. B. S$. Haldane cannot 
go along with the “trend” of Soviet biology. 
Scientists everywhere are learning that 
science flourishes only in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 

Prof. J. B. S. Haldane had predicted the 
clash which would occur when discovered 
facts did not fit the Communist religion. In 
1932, Haldane said: “It may possibly be that 
as a result of that association (Science and 
the State), science in Russia will undergo 
somewhat the same fate as overtook Chris- 
tianity after its association with the State 
in the time of Constantine. It is possible 
that it may lead to dogmatism in science 
and to the suppression of opinions which run 
counter to official theories. The test of the 
devotion of the USSR to science will, I 
think, come when the accumulation of the 
results of human genetics, demonstrating 
what I believe to be the fact of innate 
human inequality, become important.” 
(Intelligence tests have been banned in 
Russia for fear of revealing human in- 
equality. ) 

Other recent books on the same contro- 
versy are Death Of A Science In Russia, by 
Conway Zirkle and Russia Puts the Clock 
Back, by John Langdon-Davies. 

S. J. MILLER, JR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘Sissy?’ ‘Popery?’ Money wanted! 


To Register Readers: 

I should like to comment on only one of 
Mr. Murray’s suggestions in his letter in the 
April Register announcing the Committee of 
the Whole. Mr. Murray says, “Let’s put the 
Religious Arts Guild on its feet!” With en- 
thusiasm I agree with him! A small group 
of interested individuals has long labored to 
do just that. But we admit that we have 
almost entirely failed. Unfortunately, money 
is needed to put any organization on its feet 
and our repeated and widespread appeals 
for members have resulted in a contributing 
or legal membership of exactly thirty-six 
people. If we had travel money to go and 

_ speak in the churches, some of us feel that 
we could fire others with our own enthusi- 
asm. But we do not, and without such 
speakers, the intellectualism and utilitarian- 
ism of our Unitarian cast of thought are a 
dead weight too heavy to be lifted by a small 

oup of officers and directors, even with the 
of such material as we publish and are 
able to distribute. Many Unitarians, so far 

_as religious arts are concerned, are still rather 

like the small boys who think art in any form 
is “sissy.” And many of us are still so bound 

by our Puritanical past that we think that a 

¢ for art in the church “savors of 
” and is indulged in only by the 

ei: and decadent among us. 
In spite of the almost total indifference 


with which the efforts of the guild are met, 
we have done a bit more than plan an an- 
nual dinner and write articles on how to 
arrange a creche. The following list of some 
of our activities in the last few years, though 
highly inadequate, is not entirely trivial, and 
some of them, we think, have had a certain 
amount of influence. 
Pamphlets Published: 

Church Architecture 

Church Printing 

Symbolism 

Flower Arrangements 

The Sacred Dance - 

Religious Action 

The Improvement of Church Music. 
List of Organ Music 
List of Good Junior Choir Anthems 
List of Good Senior Choir Anthems 
Exhibitions: 

Flower Arrangement Contest 

Symbolism in the Church 

Church Architecture 

Church Printing 
Other Activities: 

The Guild was mainly instrumental in the 
purchase and installing of the new organ in 
Eliot Hall. 

It has a set of Kodachrome slides available 
for churches which are planning new build- 
ings. 

Tt has advised a good many committees on 


WAGE 


“Now, madam . . . I must insist on a more 

respectful attitude on your part. You happen 

to be talking not with our minister — who is 

accustomed to this kind of behavior — but to 

a representative of the working classes. Will 

you, accordingly, mend your manners and 
mind your tongue?” 


problems of building and decoration. 

It has contributed and judged recorded 
music for Fellowship Units. 

It has contributed toward anthems for the 
Music Library. 

It criticises various manuscripts and proj- 
ects having to do with the reliigous arts 
which are submitted to it from time to time. 

MRS. ANNA Y. FENN, Cambridge, Mass. 


Toward a positive future 


To Register Readers: 

The May issue of The Christian Register 
was especially packed with interesting arti- 
cles, contributors’ letters and messages. 

I do, however, wish to express our par- 
ticular appreciation to you for publishing, 
and to the writer for submitting, the letter 
“When the bell tolls’ (Mary E. Forbes, 
Boston), 

There was a feeling, tone and clarity of 
expression which is unique in Miss Forbes’ 
letter, and she should be commended for 
her courage in thinking through this 
problem and her skill in so dynamically 
expressing her thoughts. 

Just tonight, in reading a national col- 
umnist who devoted half his article to de- 
scribing a fiendish device of modern warfare 
—a gas whose total purpose is to blind, 
paralyze, then madden and kill its victims — 
we are particularly thankful that we have 
access to such journals as The Christian 
Register. It is well that our feeling of “alone- 
ness” can be so courageously broken in 
knowing that there are — scattered all over 
this universe — millions of us who have not 
quite submitted to this growing sense of 
despair, fear, and the futility of our simple 
efforts. M. FERN MADDOX, Alpharetta, Ga. 


8.0.8. Scranton 
To Register Readers: 

Last month I wrote in requesting that if 
any reader knew any person or family in 
Scranton, Pa., or environs, who might be 
interested in a strong, liberal church to be 
built in this city, to please mail his name 
and address to Leon S. Simonetti, 912 Vine 
Street, Scranton, Pennsylvania. If you 
should have answered this request and failed 
to do so, please answer at once. It is im- 
perative that every possible contact be made 
in Scranton to insure success of this program. 
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EDITORIAL (Re a ocean 


TIME FOR OUR REVOLUTION 


“For a change, I'd like to see us back a revolution 
instead of buck one.” So, according to Keyes Beech of 
the Chicago Daily News, an experienced American cor- 
respondent in Seoul summed up the situation in Asia 
a few weeks before the Korean War began. 

It is hard from our American perspective, as the wealthiest 
and most powerful nation on earth, to realize that, in Asia, 
revolution may be the key to peace and justice for nearly a 
billion people. It is hard for us to accept the apparent 
truth that the communists have a firmer grip on that key 
than we do. But let us attempt an exercise of imagination. 

Let us imagine that we are Korean or Chinese or Maylayan 
or Indonesian peasants. We have had no educational ad- 
vantages. We own nothing at all, except, if we are lucky 
enough to be debt-free, our own labor. We, and our an- 
cestors before us, have worked either on plantations or in 
industries owned by Europeans, or as share-croppers on vast 
estates owned by local landlords. Our life has been hard 
and insecure. We have seen relatives and friends die in 
in times of famine. We know that starvation is real be- 
cause we know what it is like to be permanently hungry. 
We have never participated much in government. If we 
happen to have had formal political rights, their effective- 
ness has been largely lost because of foreign imperialism or 
local corruption. We do not expect our rulers to be con- 
cerned for our welfare. They never have been in our 
memory. 

Now two ways of life are bidding for our interest and 
support. One, which calls itself Democracy, the. way of 
freedom, speaks much of the rights which ought to be ours. 
But somehow our basic economic situation remains all but 
unchanged. We still work hard for very small returns. 
Famine still comes and there seems to be no real effort to 
prevent it, though there are attempts to alleviate the suffer- 
ing it brings. The land, which is life itself, remains in the 
hands of the old landowners. Democracy, for all its promises, 
seems to be backing the same forces which have exploited us 
in the past: the corrupt-and defeated government of National- 
ist China, the Dutch and French colonialism of Indonesia and 


Indo-China, the old economic order in South Korea. The 
talk of freedom goes on, but it never quite reaches down to 
us. There are elections, but the situation does not change 
much. The poverty and the hopelessness remain. 

Another way of life is competing with democracy for our 
loyalty. It is called Communism. We do not know what 
it is. We have never read Marx, Lenin, or Stalin, any more 
than we have read Jefferson, Franklin and Paine. We do 
not put much store in the assertion that Communism obli- 
terates individual human rights and destroys free enterprise. 
10 


We never had many individual human rights anyhow and 
what can free enterprise mean to a man who owns nothing 
and whose whole existence is occupied with the struggle 
merely to stay alive? But the Communists seem to have a 
program. The great estates are broken up. Land is re- 
distributed and people who have never had land before 
now have a few acres they can call their own. Government 
is harsh but it seems to have a purpose which includes the 
basic needs of all the people, and not, as in the past, the 
whims of a wealthy and favored minority. False or not, the 
government's statements give us the feeling that Communism 
is trying to create a new and better order of society while 
Democracy, in spite of its claims, seems to be propping up 
and preserving the old and hopeless state of things. 


It needs to be understood by Americans and by all 
other believers in Democracy that hungry, desperate, 
exploited people will sometimes choose Communism 
because it at least promises and produces a change from 
an old order which they have found to be hopelessly 
bad and corrupt. There is a depth of human misery in 
which any real change can seem like a change for the 
better. 

It is too bad that Americans, whose freedom and 
power emerged from a successful revolution, today find 
themselves backing the status quo almost everywhere 
and fighting against the revolutionary forces—not only 
the dark revolution of Communism, but those forces of 
the non-communist Left which seek to bring about 
radical social and economic change while preserving 
the ways of liberty. It is possible that we can beat the 
communists in military conflict, but we must be able 
to beat them at the point of constructive social and 
economic change, or whatever military victory we may 
win will be hollow and worthless. 

The ultimate clash between the Communists and ourselves 
is, as has been repeatedly said, a struggle for the loyalties of 
men between two ways of life. It will be won by that way 
of life which can give men both bread and freedom. The 
Communists offer the people of Asia a program of social and 
economic revolution without freedom, in the sense in 
which we understand freedom. So far we have offered the 
forms of political freedom without the basic social and 
economic changes which are essential to a rebirth of hope 
for millions of Asiatic people. Hungry, desperate people 
will have to choose bread over freedom if they are forced to 
choose one or the other. It is within the power of a democracy, 
aware of its revolutionary implications, to offer both, a thing 
which the Communists cannot or dare not do. But we will 
have to develop a program for making possible bread with 
freedom, and we must do it soon if we want to gain the ad- 


vantage in this deeper conflict for the loyalties of men. It is 


time for us to back a revolution of our own. 
H.C. M. 


editorial 


OPERATION: LIFE! 


There he lay, hopelessly wounded, a piece of shrapnel in 
his forehead, one arm completely gone and a leg badly 
injured. He realized his case was hopeless, and he was so 
tired. But then he remembered. He remembered how he 
had sensed that there was a difference between this war and 
the last one. He remembered his dad speaking of World 
War I, telling of his reluctance to kill young men of other 
nations and his wish that something could be done to pre- 
vent war. Now in this war that he was fighting he felt 
that the boys actually hated the business of killing and 
“wished to hell they could find some other way to do busi- 
ness.’ So the wounded young man said quietly, “Pull me 
through if you can, Doc. I want to spend the rest of my life 
trying to make them see they can’t do it this way!” The 
young man did pull through to become a teacher of American 
Government. The doctors said that his will to live had kept 
him alive as much as their skill. 

Few people know this story and, except for its sentimental 
appeal, they attach little importance to it. But the story 
has significance because it is a story of the first step toward 
the achievement of universal peace and security. This young 
teacher is a living example of the substitution of life for 
death as the fundamental purpose of the civilized world. 

To suggest such a change of purpose in the midst of the 
present state of world affairs may appear to lack realism. 
It is so easy to agree with those who say, “The world is in a 
terrible mess; things will never be straightened out in my life- 
time. It is getting worse every day. I can’t see where we 
are headed and I've given up trying!” We do appear to be 
living in a period of confusion as we engage in one conflict 
and live in daily threat of innumerable others. But a people 
who would be guided by reason will study that confusion 
and try to understand the events which caused it in order 
to determine those which shall follow it. If we do this we 
shall discover that what we call confusion is the pain and 
stress caused by a recent change in the motive of society. 

From the dawn of history until the end of the last 
century nations, or conflicting groups in the same na- 
tion, decided their differences by killing one another; 
and the side which killed the greater number at the 
right time declared itself the winner. Then as man 
tried to reap the benefits of victory he began to suspect 
that killing caused more problems than it solved. About 
the same time he began to feel the effects of the liberal 
philosophy of the dignity of human life and he ex- 
perienced a decided reluctance to kill. This was fol- 
lowed by a willingness to take part in aggression only 
when forced to by outside attack. That willingness 
was short-lived. At the present time we are living 
through the process of accepting the right to live 
as a universal right. We are experiencing the grow- 


We are all familiar with the long period of human history 
in which decisions were made by conflict. The period of 
the First World War was the period of reluctance. The 
United States went into that war feeling that it was forced 
to do so, but its citizens took some satisfaction in killing 
Germans. When it was over we were so anxious to get out 
of Europe and away from a death-centered existence that 
we lost the decision to change our reluctance to kill to un- 
willingness to take part in aggression. We won the war but 
we lost the peace. In the United States we allowed the 
decision to be made on a political basis, and life lost. 


We entered the Second World War because we had been 
attacked, but we went in realizing full well that “we could 
not do business that way.” So convinced were we and other 
civilized nations of this fact, that we did not wait until the 
close of hostilities, but with unmatched determination in the 
midst of a world holocaust, we organized the United Nations 
for the purpose of establishing life as the purpose of civilized 
man. Drawn, not by one group of nations, but by fifty-one 
nations from all parts of the world, the charter represents the 
desire of peace-loving men and women everywhere to dis- 
card death forever as a means and an end of living. 


Great progress has been made in the process of substitut- 
ing life for death as man’s purpose. But life is a continuous 
process, never static. Although it exacts a heavy price, it is 
the goal of liberal religion. Careless mouthing of our faith 
is not enough—we must live our faith by strengthening this 
new goal of life over death. 

First of all, we must strengthen the United Nations. It 
has worked with remarkable effectiveness, but we must give 
it more power. We must make available a protective force 
that shall stop aggression the moment it starts. The voluntary 
contributions to the conflict in Korea give ample evidence of 
the readiness of the member nations to support such a police 
force. We must give the World Court the power to enforce 
its decisions; it may now render opinions but there is no 
means of compelling nations to accept its decisions. We have 
the growing willingness to accept life as a goal; we must now 
perfect the instruments to achieve that goal. 

Secondly, we must support President Truman’s Point Four 
and carry the fruits of democratic living to backward nations. 
Such a program would not supply them with modern equip- 
ment which they are not ready to use, but gradually im- 
prove living conditions to the point where they could 
become effective members of the United Nations. 


Thirdly, we must continue to study the matter of disarma- 
ment. If life is to be our goal we must continue to con- 
sider means of preventing the world’s resources from being 
consumed in death. This does not call for a milktoast policy 
of cutting our own armaments and trusting that other nations 
will do the same. Rather it calls for a rigorous system of 


‘ing desire of the civilized world to substitute life for 
\s th ~ inspection. At present Russia will not agree to such inspec- 
te . 
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editorial 


tion, but we must keep trying to persuade her to the accept- 
ance of this principle through the influence of world opinion. 

Fourthly, we must consider the proposal of Trygve Lie to 
call a conference of the outstanding scientists of the world. 
One of the conditions which has frustrated the scientists of 
our time has made them reluctant to continue their research 
is the fact that we have used the works of their hands for 
death instead of life. Let us hear what these great men 
could do to preserve life. 

Finally, we must accept the fact that if we hold ideals 
sincerely, we must accept the cost of those ideals. We 
‘must be ready to think, to decide issues not on the basis 
of party loyalty or economic expediency, but on the 
basis, of the religious principles which we profess. 
Further, we must realize that the achievement of these 
ideals can be attained only by the sacrifice of our com- 


forts, our time, our efforts, our strength and our money. 
Point Four will cost billions of dollars but the Ameri- 
can people must be ready for a program of establishing 
life instead of death upon the dark corners of the earth. 
There is much to be done immediately. The tasks of life 
represent an operation every bit as important as-any military 
operation ever conceived. It is an operation that calls for 
thinking, sweating and acting with all the strength and de- 
votion that characterize military victory. It calls for these 
things from all men, but most especially from Unitarians 
because we are the champions of reason, truth, justice and 
brotherhood. A great portion of the civilized world has ac- 
cepted the philosophy of the dignity of man. We are wit- 
nessing the first attempts to realize that philosophy. We 

must come through, and lead the Operation: Life! 
R. M. T. 


WE ARE ON THE FRONT LINE 


By the time this editorial appears in print South Korea 
may have become another Bataan. Indo-China, Formosa 
and other areas may have become diversionary items on the 
agenda of the “cold” war which is increasing in temperature 
as time passes. Until bombs fall upon Alaska we probably 
will not consider that we are at war. “A drunken Tsar gave 
Alaska away; we will recover it for the Soviet,” is more than 
an idle phrase — it is a threat well calculated to furnish the 
lietmotif for communist war on the North American continent. 
That Alaska may indeed become a part of the Soviet ‘by 
conquest is not idle dreaming. Our plans not too long ago 
involved the abandonment of Alaska to Jap forces, had the 
Japanese consolidated their gains in the Aleutians and 
launched a full scale attack on that Territory. It’s ugly to 
think of now when Alaska is seeking statehood, but the naked 
facts remain for whatever they are worth. 

It is increasingly obvious that the master minds in the 
Kremlin will continue to furnish crises to divert us or the 
United Nations from devising any real plans. A return to 
or maintainence of the status quo is beyond the realm of 
plausibility. We are to be kept in suspension, tantalized, 
vexed and frustrated for as long as will be required to break 
our morale and disunite us. It is to be hoped that our war 
potential in psychology is as great as has been our potential 
in shooting wars— for, to be sure, it will be the difference 
between the hope of success and the certainty of defeat. 

The greatest defense we have thus far had against the 
efforts of the communists has been our increase in national 
income, the uptrend in construction, manufacturing and em- 
ployment. The objective of the Soviet is to drive our 
economy downward, for they know our vulnerability and 
what it takes to make America “tick.” Be sure that they are 
impervious, themselves, to a similar weakness. The war of 
nerves, swerves and curves is really on and Americans will 
do well to keep their feet on the ground, their eyes peeled 
and their nerves steady. It is a day of psychological warfare 
and a sizeable fifth column is ferverishly at work in America — 
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that we know — and such groups as our own will be made to 
bear the brunt of many diversionary attacks to shield the real 
undermining that is going on elsewhere. It is a time for 
clear thinking and steady nerves. We, to, are on the front 
line. 1, Bess, 


NO ATOMIC WAR 


We hope that President Truman and his top military ad- 
visors will resist all pressures upon them and refuse to per- 
mit the use of atomic weapons in the Korean War. There 
are some atrocities a great democracy, even when embattled, 
should be too proud and too humane to inflict upon its 
enemies. Furthermore, though in military terms, such senti- 
ments as these may be soft and unrealistic, we do not think 
they are unrealistic in human terms. The use of atomic 
weapons against people whose ultimate loyalty to democracy 
we are trying to win and deserve, can only result, it seems 
to us, in a revulsion of feeling against the nation which is 
willing thus wantonly to destroy human life. It will win 
for us only the suspicion and hatred of the world. Victory 
may be very important, but our reputation for human 
decency is even more so. 

H. C. M. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


IN A NEW TIME OF CRISIS 


In the Manchester Guardian Weekly for July 27, an 
article by the Diplomatic Correspondent, based on a three 
months’ visit to the United States, described in clear and 
convincing fashion the present state of American public 
opinion with respect to the war in Korea; and when I listened 
to the radio address last month by the Prime Minister of 
Canada I was confirmed in my opinion that Canadian opinion 
is squarely and strongly behind the policies of the United 
States in the present crisis. ‘Whatever may lie ahead of us, 
it is tremendously heartening to realize that the two great 
English-speaking nations of the western hemisphere are 
thinking and reacting with full sympathy. 

What the Manchester Guardian correspondent had to 
say about the United States may be summarized in a few 
sentences that are worth quoting. “Certainly there is nothing 
of hysteria about the behavior of the American people during 
the past four weeks. They are taking developments in Korea 
with deadly seriousness but with reasonably calm determin- 
ation. They seemed to see pretty clearly that . . . they 
were fighting for the principle that aggression must be 
resisted even in small countries far away, of which one might 
know little, because they believed that a failure to fight for 
that principle in the years between 1936 and 1939 made 
inevitable the second world war. ... The Americans are 
proud of the way their President reacted to this emergency. 
His stature has grown in their estimation. They are proud, 


_ too, to find themselves leading the free world in the battle 


against Communism.” 

If this attitude of reasonably calm determination can be 
maintained throughout the duration of the present critical 
period; if we can avoid anything even approaching hysteria, 
when the full cost of our policy becomes apparent; if we can 
keep steadily in view the principle for which we are fighting 
under the banner of the United Nations — then there is a 
real chance that a third global war may be averted and a 
wholly new page in human history written. The outcome 
will largely be determined by our ability to keep reason in 
command of our emotions, to hold fast to a reasonable ideal- 


ism, and to undergird our determination by a reasonable 


faith, 
Our Unitarian Responsibility 
In such an effort, Unitarians will find their religion a 


mighty ally. The kind of faith we profess will reinforce our 
idealism, our loyalty to the basic principles around which the 


- storm centers, and the steadiness of our purpose to advance 


_the cause of peace through every means necessary to create 


an orderly world. The policy laid down by the United 
Nations, to which our free countries have wholly committed 
themselves, is in line with the free faith we have inherited. 
It is now our plain duty. to use our utmost endeavors to carry 


? 


out that policy; and in that determination we shall be 
strengthened at every difficult and dangerous moment by 
the spiritual tradition of which we are the present custodians. 

The responsibility of leadership on our free churches, 
both lay and ministerial, is primarily to keep the mind and 
will of our fellowship centered upon the main issue. This is 
no time for indulging our proclivity toward petty bickering. 
We are a body of extreme individualists, but we are also a 
fellowship of believers; and in a day of major crisis we cannot 
afford to waste any energy in battling each other. The 
principles we all cherish are in peril, and until they have 
been established — perhaps on a scale never before attempted 
— we must stand together, reaffirming our united allegiance 
to our common belief in freedom and law, and, with full 
respect for each other’s rights to differ, nevertheless agreeing 
to give first place to the basic faith we all hold. 


The Denominational Response 


Immediately after reading the President’s address to 
the Congress on the Korean crisis, I sent a telegram to him 
expressing what I believed would be the instantaneous re- 
sponse to his appeal on the part of Unitarians everywhere. 
It was, in effect, a pledge of loyal support of the government 
of the United States in its effort to carry out the will of the 
free peoples of the earth as made articulate by the United 
Nations. Within a very few days, the Unitarian Commis- 
sion on World Order, reactivated by a vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, issued a statement to the same 
effect. As a body of churches we are, therefore, unmistak- 
ably on record, What remains to be done is to give practical 
effect to this open avowal and commitment. 

But our support of the policies of the United Nations 
and of the government must not be blind support. It must 
be the kind of support that is consistent with our own 
principles — constructive and at the same time critical; 
positive, yet rigorous in its demand that freedom as a goab 
will not excuse the denial of freedom beyond the require- 
ments of the actual situation in which we find ourselves; 
determined to put into full effect the will of the overwhelming 
majority, but nevertheless resolved to protect to the utmost 
extent possible the rights of the minority. In other words, 
it must be support that grows out of unquestionable loyalty 
to the main purpose we all have at heart, but support that 
does not abandon the privileges of free minds to think for 
themselves and to express their thoughts. What we pledge 
to our national government and to the United Nations is the 
loyal backing of a fellowship of free souls, believing with 
every ounce of their strength that it is God’s will that men 
should move forward — if necessary, at the price of conflict 
and suffering — to a new world of order and peace. 

F. M. E. 
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Flight from freedom 


Liberty must come to mean more 
than oppression and insecurity 


By ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY, Our world seems to have been in a chronic state of 


crisis. 


We have had wars and depressions; economies have collapsed, social sys- 


tems have broken down, politics has turned ruthless and fanatical; and, at the outer 


edges, insecurity has turned into fear and hysteria. 


An atmosphere of terror broods 


over our times—a terror that has found its perfect institutional embodiment in the 
slave labor systems and in the concentration camp. 


Free society has failed 

Is there a pattern to the tragedy of 
our times—this panorama of war and de- 
pression and then again war? Must we 
stand helpless before these preplexities; 
or can we understand them and, by 
understanding, strive to meet them? I 
think there plainly is such a pattern, and 
that this pattern revolves around a single 
word—totalitarianism. Somewhere, some- 
how, in the last half century, things have 
gone badly wrong. In 1900 a radiant 
optimism was the keynote of our time. 
This was to be the century of freedom— 
the century of the indefinite and irresis- 
tible expansion of humanity and justice. 
Men‘looked ahead into the 20th century 
with confidence and enthusiasm. But 
what we looked to as the century of 
democracy and freedom has become, by 
a bitter irony, the century of the great 
offensive against democracy and free- 
dom. The rise of totalitarianism is the 
towering and terrible fact of our age. 
The revolution which had begun, grop- 
ingly and gradually, to win liberties for 
all men has provoked the counter-revo- 
lution which seeks to destroy liberties for 
all men. Instead of extending the bless- 
ings of free institutions, this century has 
14 


seen them withered and constricted. 
What happened? where did we go 
astray? We must all be clear that 
totalitarianism is not just a diaboli- 
cal and gratuitous invention by fiend- 
ish fascists or communists. It is 
rather an historical response to the 
failure of free society. For free so- 
ciety had a great chance in the 19th 
century—a chance to win all people 
to it by distributing its liberties and 
its securities among all impartially. 
But it failed to rise to this great op- 
portunity. If it had given everyone 
this sense of membership in society 
—this sense of. belonging—it would 
have had nothing to fear from the 
rise of totalitarianism. But one group 
of people lived well, monopolizing 
wealth and opportunity, while many 
others felt themselves outcasts, re- 
jects, untouchables, the people who 
didn’t belong. Some had this sense 
of exclusion because they were of a 


different race or color; others be- 
cause they worked with their hands 
and lived in the noisome slums of 
dark cities, having lost any sense of 
human function or identity. 


Freedom has meant insecurity 

In the end, the anxieties which free 
society failed to subdue came to make 
freedom itself seem the source of an- 


xiety. Forlorn, frightened, desperate 
people came to identify freedom with 
insecurity, oppression and discrimina- 
tion. And, as freedom came to seem 


‘intolerable, there began that flight from 


freedom which has characterized our 
century—the flight from free society to 
a society which is not free. Totalitarian- 
ism arose in a fearful attempt to redress 
the failures of freedom. Today it pre- 
sents free society with its most impla- 
cable challenge. 

What is totalitarianism? Totalitarian- 
ism can be best understood as a reaction 
against the freedom which it seeks to de- 
stroy. Where free society stands above 
all for diversity, totalitarianism stands 
above all for unity. Totalitarianism 
means a single vision of truth, a single 
leadership which understands the truth, 
a single party to enforce the truth, and 
a single undifferentiated mass upon 
which the truth is enforced. And the 
singleness, which is the essence of totali- 
tarianism, is expressed, of course, in the 
state—the all-powerful, unlimited state 
against which the mere individual has 
no rights; for the state, after all, ex- 
presses the will of history. “Nothing 
against the state, nothing outside the 


_ state,” cried Mussolini; and, in so saying, 
he summed up the inwardness of all 
totalitarianism. One has only to note 
that the totalitarian state, though pre- 
sented as all-just and all-wise, is no such 
thing; it is simply the instrument of falli- 
ble men who have been so corrupted by 
pride and power that they feel they have 
the rights of life or death over all man- 
kind. 

Russia—a company town 

There are important differences, of 
course, between Fascism and Commu- 
nism. Fascism preserved the structure 
of private economic ownership, whereas 
Communism abolished private owner- 
ship and vested all economic power in 
the state—which is to say in the party 
and the bureaucracy which make up the 
state. Soviet Russia, indeed, may be 
most easily understood as one great com- 
pany town. The company owns every- 
thing: the factories, the stores, the police 
force, the newspaper, the clergyman. 
Some of you know how hard it is to buck 
authority in a company town; but at 
least the miners in Pennsylvania could 
always leave town and meet the trade 
union organizers in Pittsburgh. Russia 
is a company town without a Pittsburgh 
to escape to. In the essential respects, 
Communism and Fascism display equal- 
ly the lineaments of totalitarianism: on 
the one hand, the leader, the all-power- 
ful state, the secret police and the single 
party: on the other, the isolated and 
helpless individual, with no _ refuge 
against the state. 

Unity in guilt 

Because totalitarianism hates free- 
dom, it hates diversity. That is why 
the first target of the totalitarians is 
the independent minority. A total 
state cannot brook an independent 
minority; it must assimilate every- 
thing to the apparatus of the state, 
and, what it cannot assimilate, it de- 
stroys. And it needs something to 
destroy; it needs an enemy, a scape- 
goat, as a means of uniting the rest 
ef the people and implicating them 
in a common crime and a common 
guilt. All totalitarianism thus tends 
irresistibly toward the theory of the 
master race. 

This all came out in a crude and ugly 
fashion in Nazi Germany, where the in- 
sane and evil persecution of the Jews 
served as a means of concentrating and 
focusing the totalitarian evil. But it is 
a tendency inherent in all totalitarianism. 
Only recently has it begun to emerge in 
the Soviet Union. 

Communist hucksters 

Its emergence in the Soviet Union has 
been obscured by a number of consid- 
_ erations: partly by the conditions of Rus- 
sian life, partly by the nature of Soviet 
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Flight from freedom 


propaganda. Russia, for one thing, has 
always been a nation of great racial di- 
versity and of great capacity to absorb 
varied racial strains. This is no recent 
development; it has been true through- 
out Russian history. A half century ago 
the acute Boston thinker, Brooks Adams, 
wrote, “Among modern nations the Rus- 
sians alone have developed this power of 
absorbing kindred conquered peoples.” 
Against this historical background, it is 
easier to understand the practicability of 
the Soviet nationalities policy—which is 


‘in part simply the formal expression of 


tendencies deep-rooted in the Russian 
past. One of the most disingenuous 
claims in the entire arsenal of commu- 
nist propaganda is the one which says 
that Russian tolerance is the exclusive 
result of Soviet policy since 1917. 
France, for example, is also a nation dis- 
tinguished for its tolerance to people of 
different races and colors; but French- 
men do not claim this to be the magical 
result of any particular system or party 
regime. 
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When democracy fosters any con- 
ception of innate human superiority, 
it fosters a cancer which may end by 
destroying democracy. A free people 
cannot believe in theories of innate 
superiority without corrupting their 
belief in freedom. 


Soviet propaganda has also obscured 
the inherent tendency within Soviet 
Communism toward a theory of a master 
group. The USSR has been billed by its 
admirers as a “classless society”; and 
good-hearted and gullible people have 
too often accepted this claim at face 
value. But all advertising should be 
discounted; and communist propaganda, 
on the whole, is no more reliable than 
the worst concoction of New York huck- 
sters. The fact is that the concentration 
of economic power creates classes, what- 
ever the system of ownership; and the 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a single party makes that party 
an agency of unlimited exploitation. 

We must remember, too, that all 
forms of totalitarianism put on one face 
when they are attacking free society and 
another when they are organizing their 
own society. To get to power, the totali- 
tarians are prepared to promise almost 
everything to everyone. The fascists of- 
fered security to the rich and power to 
the poor, high prices to the farmer and 
high wages to the worker; anything 
which would give them a foothold from 
which they could work to disrupt democ- 
racy. The communist technique is not 


dissimilar, though it addresses itself 
much more to nationality and racial 
groups. Thus, when it. operates as an 
instrumentality for disintegrating and 
subverting a going society, Communism 
is prodigal in its promises to all minori- 
ties. Under a communist regime, they 
say, the minorities will have self-deter- 
mination, freedom, power. 

Minorities losing out in Russia 

Like most totalitarian propaganda, 
the sentiments are beguiling. But, 
like most totalitarian propaganda, 
the sentiments are false. For a totali- 
tarian state could never give a gen- 
uine autonomy to a minority group: 
the independence of the group is in- 
compatible with the Soviet system. 
In the first flush of enthusiasm after 
the Russian Revolution, autonomous 
Jewish communities were set up 
within the Soviet Union. They have 
long since disappeared; Zionism is a 
crime in the Soviet Union of a grav- 
ity exceeded only by Trotskyism or 
Titoism; and only recently we have 
seen the beginnings of anti-Semitism, 
thinly and unconvincingly disguised 
as a campaign against the “homeless 
cosmopolitan” — the uprooted intel- 
lectual whose internationalism does 
not fit into the Soviet scheme of 
things. The hooked-nose, which used 
to adorn the newspaper cartoons of 
the Third Reich, has already made 
its appearance in the Soviet comic 
magazines. 

When Communism promises some- 
thing to a minority group,, it does so as 
a means of splintering the existing so- 
ciety. As Stalin has put it with becom- 
ing candor, reforms are of use to a com- 
munist only “as instruments that disin- 
tegrate the system, instruments that 
strengthen the revolution.” What hap- 
pens once Communism comes to power 
is a different matter. Then the minority 
groups, having played their role, are ex- 
pected to surrender their independence 
and to bow down before their new mas- 
ters. Oh, yes—they are permitted to re- 
tain a few superficial characteristics: 
their native costumes, their folk dances, 
their ancient festivals. And a few Uncle 
Toms find this to be enough. But the 
free and healthy development of minority 
aspirations is checked in a totalitarian 
regime. With all the weapons of mod- 
ern technology and with the diabolical 
ingenuity of ruthless imagination, the 
communist ruling class uses its power to 
break down any differences of politics or 
of moral philosophy and to enforce a 
grim and implacable uniformity. 
Genetics as propaganda 

A theory exists behind this uniformity 
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—a theory which has only recently begun 

to emerge. It has come to our notice as 
a result of an obscure scientific contro- 
versy arising in the field of genetics. We 
all know something in general of the un- 
scrupulous success with which Lysenko, 
the Soviet geneticist, has purged the 
Russian scientific academies of the lead- 
ing geneticists and replaced them by a 
group of pseudo-scientific mystics who 
reject the findings of modern science. 
No one can speak more authoritatively 
on this question than Dr. H. J. Muller 
of Indiana University. Dr. Muller is not 
only a Nobel prize winner; he is also a 
long-time friend of the Soviet Union and 
was actually senior geneticist at the In- 
stitute of Genetics in Moscow from 1933 
to 1937. Professor Muller has watched 
recent developments in Soviet genetics 
with an increasingly heavy heart. In the 
end, the support given to the theories of 
Lysenko — theories which Dr. Muller 
characterizes as “the merest drivel’—by 
the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party has forced him irresistibly to 
a single conclusion. 

Lysenko’s central contention is that 
the environment can control the process 
of inheritance so that the natural endow- 
ment of individuals depends, not on the 
characteristics within the gene, but on 
the acquired characteristics inbred by 
the environment. Thus individuals or 
populations which have lived under “un- 
favorable” —i.e. non-communist condi- 
tions—become physically or intellectually 
stunted in their development; they 
would tend, through the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, to pass on to 
successive generations an ever poorer 
hereditary endowment.. On the other 
hand, those living under “favorable’— 
i.e., communist—conditions would pro- 
duce successively better germ cells and 
thus become innately superior. In a 
word, we shall have innate master and 
subject races and classes. Though this 
theory is formulated in different scien- 
tific terms from the more blatant racism 
of the Nazis, the practical import of the 
two forms of totalitarian genetics is iden- 
tical. The similarity between nazi and 
communist theories, as Professor Muller 
observes, was the reason why the Rus- 
sians were reluctant to allow Western 
geneticists to come to the 1937 Inter- 
national Genetics Congress to attack the 
nazi racial fallacies. 

The sinister nonsense of Lysenko 
shadows forth the pattern of the 
future: the pattern by which the in- 
habitants of the Soviet Union, 
through their “superior condition- 
ing,” are presumed to acquire a bio- 
logical endowment innately superior 
to those bred in the non-communist 
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world. Such theories have a familiar 
sound. They were, of course, the 
same theories by which the southern 
planters in the years before the Civil 
War proclaimed their innate superi- 
ority over the colored slaves. 


George Orwell in his remarkable novel 
1984 has sketched unforgettably the con- 
clusion toward which totalitarianism 
tends. If we would escape a world 
where a small group of masters rule 
over a sullen and anonymous mass of 
slaves, we must set to work at once to 
defend freedom. : 
To defend ourselves... 

The defense of freedom in the present 
crisis falls into two parts. In the short 
run, we must protect ourselves against 
totalitarian aggression; and this involves 
the series of economic and military meas- 
ures—the Marshall Plan, the North At- 
lantic Pact, Point Four —to which this 
nation has committed itself in the last 
three years. We must make what sacri- 
fices are necessary to sustain an affirma- 
tive economic and political policy abroad 
and to build up our military power to 
the point where it can serve as a deter- 
rent to totalitarian aggression. 


But this is the short-run: it is in- 
dispensable, but it is not enough. For 
we must not only protect free so- 
ciety; our job is far more difficult 
than that. Free society yet exists as 
a potentiality, not as an actuality. 
Our job is to realize this potentiality 
—to demand freedom for all; and, by 
demanding it for all, to vitalize it for 
the entire world. Totalitarianism, 
as we have seen, arose in part from 
the failure of free society in the past 
—from the failure of societies which 
lacked the courage to make free- 
dom, democracy and equality equal- 
ly available to all members of so- 
ciety. Society which is only half- 
free cannot maintain itself against 
slavery. The best defense of democ- 
racy is democracy. In the long run, 
we can defeat totalitarianism only 
by removing the conditions which 
breed totalitarianism. We can as- 
sure the future of freedom only by 
building a world which is strong and 
spacious and free—a world in which 
all people, regardless of race or color 
or “innate biological endowment,” 
can partake of the rights and bene- 
fits of humanity. 
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Because totalitarianism hates free- 
dom, it hates diversity. That is why 


the first target of the totalitarians is 
the independent minority. 


Civil rights and moral leadership 

That is why ‘the Civil Rights program 
is an essential part, not just of our do- 
mestic policy, but of our foreign policy, 
and of our entire moral existence. That 
is why Dean Acheson has well said that 
the speedy achievement of civil rights is 
an important part of our program for 
national security. “I think .it is quite 
obvious,” Acheson has written, “ 
that the existence of discriminations 
against minority groups in the United 
States is a handicap in our relations with 
other countries. The Dept. of State, 
therefore, has good reason to hope for 
the continued and increased effective- 
ness of public and private efforts to do 
away with these discriminations.” 

We cannot mobilize the peoples of 
the world in the battle against totali- 
tarianism on a platform of oppres- 
sion and discrimination. We can 
mobilize them only as we can demon- 
strate to them that democracy, even 
if it is not perfect, at least moves 
steadily and surely toward the at- 
tainment of its own central ideals of 
freedom and equality. 


I think that American democracy, for 
all its defects, has made such progress. 
All of us know in our own lifetime what 
unimaginable strides have been taken 
toward diminishing what John Quincy 
Adams used to call that “foul stain” up- 
on the American conscience. We have 
not moved fast enough; but we have 
moved. Only twenty-five years ago, the 
wife of a president of the United States 
refused to invite the wife of a Negro 
congressman to her series of White 
House teas for the ladies of the House 
of Representatives; and then, under pres- 
sure, invited the colored lady to a spe- 
cial tea where the other guests were 
warned in advance of the ordeal to 
which they would be subjected. We 
are told that Mrs. Oscar de Priest be- 
haved with considerably more gracious- 
ness and poise than did Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover; but this is less important than 
the inconceivability of the whole episode 
twenty-five years later. 


Today a president from a southern 
state calls for the enactment of a Civil 
Rights program; and the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court, also from a southern 
state, strikes crushing blows at restric- 
tive convenants and at segregation in 
education. We will not get the Civil 
Rights program overnight, either; indeed, 
we would wish that our political leaders 
would show a little more earnest devo- 
tion to their campaign pledges on such 
issues as FEPC. But, if we continue 
our fight, FEPC is coming, and the rest 
of the Civil Rights program too. And, 
as they come, the United States will be 
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Israel builds dramatically; fears war 


First line of democracy’s defense 
in Mid-East faces threat of ‘2nd round’ 


By J. RAYMOND COPE 


VisrTING IsraEt For the first time is an unforgettable experience. Nothing one has 
read in the Bible or current literature could have possibly prepared him for what 


is to be seen and felt in this new-ancient land. 


It is truly “God’s Country” in 


which events of the past few years may well prove as significant as those of bygone 
centuries—centuries which have endeared Israel to countless multitudes of many 


traditions even before the Christian era. 


It would be possible to fill hundreds ot 


pages with my observations, but the great reality which is Israel today can only be 


known through first-hand experience. 
We went everywhere 


I was one of eighteen clergymen and 
educators who visited Israel in April of 
this year, on a nineteen-day study-semi- 
nar sponsored by the American Christian 
Palestine Committee, a committee com- 
posed of Gentiles whose purpose is fur- 
thering understanding between the peo- 
ples of the two countries. Arrangements 
had been made in advance to enable 
us to make the most of our time. We 
were privileged to see everything “from 
Dan to Beer-Sheba” and to meet people 
who are unavailable, even to important 
tourists. Our interests were varied but 
each member was enabled to talk with 
those Israeli who were occupied in the 
fields which especially concerned us. My 
own interest in the developments in the 
field of psycho-therapy brought me into 
contact with the lead-psychiatrists and 
social workers. The most unforgettable 
experiences in this pursuit were two long 
talks with the psychiatrist in charge of 
all “problem children.” 


Our American Ambassador, James G. 
MacDonald, spent a whole evening talk- 
ing to us in his home. We talked with 
Israel's President, Chaim Weismann, and 
various heads of the government; we dis- 
cussed education with everyone from the 
president of the Hebrew University to 
the directors of nursery schools; we met 
mayors and city officials, bank presidents 
and industrialists, we visited at length 
with the leaders of the labor movement; 
we spent an evening talking with the 
Catholic bishop of Palestine; we met the 
heads of several prominent Christian and 

non-Christian groups; and, of course, we 
_ spoke to several prominent Jewish rabbis. 
We visited with people who had come to 
Israel as immigrants over forty years 
ago — with immigrants so new to Israel 


that we actually saw them arrive on 
planes to gain their first view of the land 
of Zion. We saw rural settlements of 
every imaginable type, some forty years 
old, others less than one month old. We 
met soldiers, merchants, policemen, 
students, liberals, conservatives, fisher- 
men, men-of-the-street. To relate what 
we saw, heard and learned cannot even 
be touched upon in an aarticle of this 


length. 


Nowhere such a sense of destiny 

It does not seem possible that a 
group of people can face so many 
critical problems as the Israeli, and 
still be so firm in their convictions 
about the purpose and outcome of 
the struggle! Never does one en- 
counter a mood of pessimism. I have 
never met people with a deeper sense 
of destiny. The circumstances from 
which the immigrants have come 
may be as far removed as a Navajo 
reservation is from New York City 
—their recent status having been 
anything from serfdom to illiterate 
Arabs, to being world famous per- 
sonages — but all come to Zion. All 
are convinced that this is an oppor- 
tunity to apply a religious outlook 
to practical situations and exemplify 
to the world a society in which men 
live together in peace. Israel im- 
pressed me with the fact that I was 
seeing civilization as it ought to be. 
I returned home with a deeper con- 
fidence in what I had been preach- 
ing, a stronger confidence than I ever 
had before. 

First, let me speak of a few of the 
special problems which are evident on 
every hand in Israel. Apart from at 
least a slight understanding, one cannot 
grasp what is taking place. 


West still supplying arms to Arabs 

The most tragic problem is the con- 
stant threat that a “second round” of war 
will be waged against Israel by the na- 
tions which make up the Arab League. 
Proving by their actions during the two 
years of war which ended less than a 
year ago, the common Arab people are 
not eager for war, having nothing to gain, 
but their leaders are making unmistakable 
plans for a second effort. Large West- 
em powers are supplying the Arab 
countries with modern aggressive arma- 
ments while persistently refusing per- 
mission to the Jews to purchase defen- 
sive arms. It is to our everlasting shame 
that these Arab nations believe that in 
the renewal of war they have the bless- 
ing of England and America. It would 
be easy for the United States to en- 
courage peace. Until peace comes many 
of Israel’s problems will remain impos- 
sible of solution. At present the re- 
lationship between Israel and the Arab 
nations is one of an armed truce. Al- 
though other countries, the United Na- 
tions and Israel have repeatedly asked 
for formal peace negotiations, the Arab 
nations have not only refused as a body 
but any separate peace negotiations by 
any one of the Arab nations will be con- 
sidered cause for retaliation by the block 
of Arab nations. 

One of the most important questions 
is that of the Arab refugees. About six 
or seven hundred thousand Arabs left 
Israel when the war started three years 
ago, on the assumption that the Jews 
could hold out against the Arab armies 
no more than ten days at the most. At 
the end of that time, the Arab refugees 
planned. to return and “take over” the 
country. That the Jews fought for two 
years and managed to hold their country 
was not anticipated by the Arabs. Until 
peace replaces the threat of war, the 
Jews, quite naturally, cannot admit these 
Arabs as potential fifth columnists. Is- 
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Israel building dramatically 


rael is perfectly willing to consider the 
refugee problem, territorial boundaries 
and property rights as questions to en- 
ter the peace deliberation, and has so 
offered the Arab nations. The threat 
of war restricts reconstruction and in- 
dustrial expansion and effort is being 
given to preparedness which is badly 
needed in every department of Israel’s 
life. 
The desert shall bloom with the rose 


Through neglect, Israel’s essential soil 
was smothered by desert. Plowing must 
often be as deep as three or more feet. 
Plans are underway now to use powerful 
tractors to turn the rich soil to the sur- 
face, Even in the Negev desert this 
slow and costly process will bring the 
land back into cultivation. An inex- 
haustible water table underlies almost all 
of Israel; there are many rivers. The 
abundance of subterranean water is suf- 
ficient to irrigate the present arable land 
and all of the desert which time and 
labor can make fruitful. Water piped 
from the Mediterranean down the twelve 
hundred feet decline to the Dead Sea 
will provide a great source of cheap 
power. The Dead Sea, itself, is a rich 
storehouse of rare and valuable materials. 
These resources will invite an expanding 
_.industrialism. | Israel’s potential wealth 
can support many times its present popu- 
lation. But at the present time Israel’s 
undeveloped condition brings many 
hardships to those who are “coming 
home.” 

Immigration and social problems 


Consider the unprecedented immigra- 
tion problem faced by Israel. At the 
close of the First World War Israel’s 
Jews numbered about fifty thousand. 
While the number grew rapidly when 
Hitler’s shadow swept over Europe, the 
influx during the past two years is al- 
most unbelievable. Immigrants come 
at about the rate of one thousand per 
day and that number will not be reduced 
for some time to come. Imagine what 
one thousand new people each day 
means to an undeveloped land recover- 
ing from two years of invasion! It means 
the provision of food, beds, cooking uten- 
sils, houses, all those things required for 
the simple processes of living. Most im- 
migrants now coming to Israel are not 
in good health. The medical require- 
ments are almost staggering. Due to 
the nature and conditions under which 
they previously lived most immigrants 
are not trained in any field of labor 
necessary to Israel’s development. Upon 
the establishment of good health they 
must be trained to laboring skills. 

Of the fifty thousand orphan chil- 
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dren, many suffer all the neuroses which 
attend the loss of parents, rejection and 
haunting memories of Hitler-Germany. 
The post-war immigrants arrive in criti- 
cal need of everything. Until they are 
rehabilitated they are not capable of 
contributing much to their own support. 
Although it is costly to provide for chil- 
dren and broken adults, nothing is being 
spared to educate and rehabilitate those 
who are in need. Priority in immigra- 
tion is given first to children and then 
to those in most desperate need.  Illus- 
trative of what is happening in area after 
area in Israel, Haifa’s educational budget 
this year is almost double what it was 
last year. 

When four hundred thousand new 
people enter a country the size of Is- 
rael, imagine the variety of social prob- 
lems which arise! They come from cul- 
tures widely separated and very different 
one from another. While they all be- 
lieve in Judaism, customs have modified 
many basic traditions and ceremonials. 
To a people who have survived only be- 
cause of their faith, religion is very 
precious. They grow zealous for its 
purity. There is much variation among 
orthodox believers. Add to this the 
younger generation, the majority of 
whom feel that some great modifica- 
tion in Synagogue worship should make 
its appearance. There is a wide separa- 
tion of liberal and conservative in reli- 
gion which makes for an interesting fu- 
ture problem. One of the most interest- 
ing variations comes in the immigra- 
tion of about fifty thousand Yemenite 
Jews. These Jews left Palestine at the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar or King Sol- 
omon—it is not really known when 
they went out into the desert to set up 
a trade colony. Since that time they 
have spent hundreds of years in virtual 
serfdom to the Arabs in Yemen, totally 
cut off from modern civilization. In the 
intervening centuries, the Yemenites 
gradually took over customs of marriage, 
relation of child to parent, attitude of 
boy to girl, which are not to be found 
anywhere in the Western world. 


No such thing as a status quo 


Let us turn to the economic and po- 
litical life in Israel. It is almost im- 
possible to say anything that is not true 
of some group in Israel. All shades of 
opinion known to us and many others 
not known in this country are to be 
found in Israel. In political and social 
form the agricultural communities repre- 
sent every possible interpretation of how 
people should live together. There are 
religious settlements which observe all 
the orthodox traditions, some are mixed, 


others are founded upon the purist so- 
cialistic principles ever envisioned; some 
are cooperatives, and some are like farms 
in our western states. One might think 
these differences would create barriers 
and disunity, but there seems to be so 
much unity of purpose throughout Israel 
that such is not the case. 

From people in every walk of life I 
discovered a keen awareness that old 
and sacred institutions are being forced 
to give an account of themselves, that 
many new traditions are now in the 
making. Feeling that these traditions 
and institutions should grow out of the 
soil and life of the people, the Israeli 
welcome difference. No one is made 
to feel “strange” and unwanted. What- 


-ever an Israeli’s belief he is encouraged 


to be himself; to bring forth fruits which 
others may see and from which all may 
benefit. Visitation between communities 
is constant. If community “A” has some 
unique feature, representatives from “B” 
to “Z” will come to learn, advise, argue 
and trade experiences. 


The meaning given to “tolerance” 
in Israel is something beautiful to 
study. It is understood that there 
will be Israeli who espouse almost 
every possible point of view. Dif- 
ferences are debated with vigor, to 
be sure, but the individual is honor- 
ed. He is encouraged to demonstrate 
integrity and responsibility along 
with his differences. As a result of 
this absence of restraint, there is a 
considerable shifting in the basic be- 
liefs and attitudes which one person 
may hold. It is understood that 
growth must not be stunted by ridi- 
cule or ostracism. Change in posi- 
tion is expected to be the result of 
growth, not conformity te an official 
dogma or a result of fear. 


Happy, integrated life for children 


These basic differences are to be 
found in politics, religion, economics and 
many other areas. They are accentuat- 
ed by influences which have nothing to 
do with preference. Brute stubborn fact 
frequently determines the “ideology” 
which exists as the foundation of an 
agrarian community. Communities are 
formed in sections of the country not 
productive for centuries. There is a 
shortage of housing, plows, tractors, ir- 
rigation, canals, power lines. It will be 
decades before there will be the con- 
veniences which are so familiar to an 
American farmer. The first building con- 
structed is always the hospital-nursery- 
school. Here the children live, cared 
for by the most talented members of 
the community. The adults live in 
crowded tents, and even tents are scarce. 
Parents visit with the children for an 


hour after dinner, tell them stories, go | 


on walks, tuck them into bed. Some of 
the Israeli believe this is the proper way 
to live, some look forward to other 
family arrangements, but all follow the 
practice for the simple reason that there 
is no other choice. The adults are work- 
ing hard all day trying to get the land 
into production. Material conditions 
have a way of pressing certain patterns 
of behavior upon people. Once houses 
are available and the pressure of neces- 
sity is relaxed, many parents will enjoy 
having their babies with them for com- 
panionship the same as parents in any 
society. 

Nothing is spared in giving the 
children the best of everything. 
Shortage of food is not known to the 
children. Their nursery and kinder- 
garten is equipped as though it were 
in a wealthy community. I don’t 
know where one would go to find a 
group of children like these. They 
play and sing; they are taught from 
the beginning how to become crea- 
tive and to live cooperatively; they 
are given opportunities to gain a 
musical education, and frequently 
the evening; entertainment will be 
presented by them in series of lit- 
tle plays which they have helped 
prepare. 

School and orphanages in larger com- 
munites are wonderful to study. There 


' is no wide separation of academic and 


other interests. Whether it be in actual 
study classes, crafts, or helping with 
practical affairs of the group, one value 
exists above all—the small human beings 
are learning the lessons of life in an 
experience-centered pattern. There are 
disciplinary problems as elsewhere. By 
and large they are met by children of 
their own age who have been elected 
by the group. Children gain from their 
parents and friends a sense that what 
they are doing is meaningful. Every 
activity is related to some important ob- 
jective. They learn from teachers and 


. visitors what is happening and the rea- 
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sons for it. They are encouraged to 
make suggestions and the happenings 
are related to what the children are 
doing. 

The teen-age youth have the best time 
I can imagine. In addition to their 
serious studies and their preparation for 
a trade or profession, there are numer- 
ous activities which appeal especially to 
youth of this age. All over Israel one 
will find buses loaded with teen-agers 
going to visit other settlements. They 
‘may work there during the day. That 
night they will spend several hours in 
‘singing, acting out plays, dancing their 
Special dances. It is a group of serious 


_ minded youth ~they know what life is 
. ¥ 
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Israel building dramatically 


about. They talk about social and po- 
litical questions like mature people. They 
know more about what is happening in 
the great capitals of the world than our 
college students. The youth love Israel, 
they believe in its mission and they are 
happy to share its destiny. 
Soldiers prefer to be citizens 

College-age young people are adults 
in the full sense. They mature early, 
yet they have not lost their youthful 
zest. They spend a period: of time in 
the army. This experience is nothing 
like the “army life” any of us have 
known. Their first line of defense is the 
small village. In the village the months 
in the service enables the soldier, boy 
or girl, to become very familiar with peo- 
ple and their problems in every section 
of Israel. After early training, learning 
the basic facts of military defense, they 
work side by side with civilians on some 
project. They have classes and educa- 
tional activities continuing with altered 
emphasis. I saw great numbers of 
soldiers in various places in the evening 
but I never saw one of them intoxicated. 


Large Western powers are supplying 
the Arab countries with modern 
aggressive armaments while 
sistently refusing permission to the 
Jews to purchase defensive arms. 
It is to our everlasting shame that 
those Arab nations believe that in 
the renewal of war they have the 
blessing of England and America. 


per- 


Desire to become a professional soldier 
or joining the army out of boredom and a 
sense of being lost does not exist The sol- 
diers do not like being in the army. They 
want to marry and settle down, but 
they know why they are wearing a uni- 
form. The account they gave of them- 
selves in the recent war with the Arabs 
has already become legendary. Many of 
the songs which are sung the length of 
the land tell about the men who gave 
their lives to run the blockade and take 
supplies to Jerusalem, or about the 
soldier whose body is covered by the 
sands of the Negev desert above which 
one day a happy community will be 
built. 

Arabs, British lose to superior morale 

This brings me to the first of the two 
remaining points I want to mention, 
namely the war with the Arabs to which 
I have made frequent reference. Under 
the Mandate of the League of Nations, 
the British maintained strong garrisons 
of soldiers in Palestine. They served 
many useful purposes, of course, but in 


many respects their conduct is open to 
question. Jewish communities were of- 
ten raided by Arab bands and upon 
Jewish resistance, British soldiers con- 
fiscated the arms of the Jews, at the same 
time reprimanding the Arabs. As a re- 
sult of the systematic confiscations, the 
Jews were practically without rifles to 
defend themselves when the British 
soldiers were withdrawn. The Arab 
armies marched in to take over the 
British positions, expecting to have gained 
control of Israel in no more than ten 
days. The British had made elaborate 
preparations for taking Jewish refugees 
elsewhere when and if the necessity 
arose. Arab soldiers came from every- 
where yet the almost unarmed Jews de- 
feated them on all fronts, 

To tell a few incidents: A mechanized 
army swept down upon Tel Aviv, a city 
of about 360,000. I am told there were 
fewer than one hundred rifles with which 
to defend the town. Seventy of the 
rifles were dug from the ground too 
rusty to be efficient. Yet Tel Aviv sur- 
vived. Stories are told of the defense 
which would fill books. Rachel’s Hill 
village just outside of Jerusalem, with 
fewer than one hundred members, was 
attacked by ten thousand infantrymen 
with waves of tanks and all that goes 
with a modern mechanized army. The 
Jews had a total of thirty rifles with 
which to defend themselves. The build- 
ings changed hands six times within 
the first ten days, after which it held 
firm against the invaders. Throughout 
the land the story was the same. 

How could the Jews hold out against 
the well equipped numbers? The Arab 
soldiers had no heart in their efforts 
and no reason to stand up to determined 
resistance. When you ask the Jewish 
soldiers why they won, some say “God,” 
others replied “well, the General of our 
forces had ‘no place to go.” 

Zionism is pragmatic necessity 

To return to the problem of immi- 
grants now entering Israel. Why are 
so many coming? In addition to those 
coming from Europe, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who have lived for 
centuries in the countries now pre- 
dominantly Arab. When the Arabs 
were defeated in the war there was 
great fear of reprisals upon the Jews liy- 
ing in Arab countries, and the reprisals 
did come. The Government of Israel at 
once undertook to admit the refugees. 
This was not easy. For many, ransom 
was required, Before the Yemenites, 
50,000 of them, could be rescued, the 
immigrants had to walk three or four 
months across the desert, carrying chil- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A warrant officer in Special Service, Mr. Horton was stationed in Seoul, Korea 
during the first three months of Korea's liberation from Japan. ..He was in charge 
of arranging intercultural and recreational activities for United States troops and 
Korean civilians. Originally a Methodist, Mr. Horton, after leaving the army, went 
to Harvard Divinity School where he obtained his S.T.B. degree in 1949. He now 
serves the Nantucket Unitarian Church. 


Korea partly scuttled by Congress 


As we act for the least democracy 
so do we act for all democracies 


By WILLIAM P. HORTON 


ALMOST FIVE YEARS AGO I stood outside the gates of the capitol building in Seoul, 
Korea, when an event occurred that the past few weeks have called to mind. As I 
chatted with the sentry on duty, I noticed among the groups of people moving by, 
one ancient couple carrying a thin sack of groceries. They were ragged, their 
emaciated bodies were worn out with work; their clothes, though torn, were of the 
same clean whiteness as the marble walls of the massive building behind us. I 
would have forgotten them among the others of the crowd, but the old woman 
stopped and tugged at her husband’s sleeve; then she began to speak rapidly and 
point our way. After a moment of excited talking she shuffled over in her bare feet 
and bowed low to the ground before us. She rose and with a broad, toothless smile 


and glistening eyes she handed me three apples. 


Then, her grocery sack a little 


thinner, she tramped off with her husband down the long road that would some- 


where lead to home. 


This gift of the apples seemed sym- 
bolic of the whole mood of the people 
with whom I had contact after the lib- 
eration. Great evergreen arches had 
greeted American troops when they 
drove up the road from Inchon to Seoul; 
banquets were given for servicemen 
everywhere; Koreans by the thousands 
flocked to Seoul to take part in the new 
provisional government or to work as 
interpreters for the American Military 
Government. Mr.*Kim, a lawyer and 
schoolteacher, whose full name I will not 
give here for the sake of his safety, in- 
vited me to his home, first as a dinner 
guest, then as a permanent roomer at 
his own expense for the remaining two 
months of my tour of duty there. 

Moral commitments 

Now that Korea is plunged in war 
again, now that she is fighting for her 
freedom a second time, the question 
arises: “What are we fighting for?” Is 
it just for the sake of half a small nation 
of 25 million? Is it to stop Russia and 
to keep the Pacific an American Jake? 
There are those who shout, “American 
imperialism!” and demand an immediate 
cease-fire, which would have the effect 
of destroying any confidence the small 
countries of the world might have in our 
promise to aid them against aggression 
and it would certainly, at this point, 
make a gift of a free country to the Rus- 
sians. The people who demand that 
we cease-fire—those who are not com- 
munists—do not understand the issue. 
Many of them are religious liberals who 
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should be more idealistic and better in- 
formed. 

If the question were only one of 
our national pride, I would say, let 
us have an armistice, let us forget 
about Korea and try more talk over 
the council tables. But as we act for 
the least of the democracies so do we 
act for all democracies. We have 
moral commitments to fulfill, writ- 
ten and unwritten obligations of the 
highest moral order. In the words 
of Jefferson concerning the success 
of representative government, “Nor 
are we acting for ourselves alone, 
but for the whole human race.” In 
his day the experiment concerned 
our own nation solely; now it con- 
cerns the world. Only if we go to 
the aid of one of the least of the de- 
mocracies that are unlawfully in- 
vaded are we living up to democ- 
racy’s high commiiments. 

Soviet propaganda trick 

Land reform was slow in comin 
under the American Military Govern- 
ment, but even then there was improve- 
ment over the Japanese administration’s 
policy. Farm rentals were cut from 
60% to 80% of the rice crop in the thou- 
sands of acres of ex-Japanese land ad- 
ministered by the Military Government 
up to the time of the sale of these lands 
to former tenants. Robert T. Oliver, 
consultant to the Korean Pacific Press, 
takes a good view of land reforms en- 
acted just prior to the present war. He 
claims that the Republic of South Korea 


has transferred ownership of its farm 
lands to one million-odd former tenants. 
“To an extent matched nowhere else in 
the world, at any period of history, the 
government of Korea has built a sound 
base of individual enterprise as the 


foundation upon which it rests.” 
Whether or not this view may be dis- 
puted, we need only look at the United 
States to find worse conditions of dis- 


franchisement and tenant farming. If 


these can exist in a recognized democ- 
racy, then certainly South Korea has 
been a democracy since its liberation, 
although, like ours, a democracy in 
which imperfections exist. To void 
democracy because it is not socially, 
politically and economically perfect is 
only a Soviet propaganda trick. The 
imminent and grave task is to restore in- 
dependence and peace to this American- 
inspired and United Nations sponsored 
democracy. The question now to be 
considered is whether or not, after this 
tragic fight is over, and assuming we are 
in a position to act, we will help to im- 
prove the quality of democracy in Korea. 


Expediency and self-interest 

You cannot expect Koreans, as our 
Military Government did at first, to 
become democratic automatically. 
They have had little education in the 
foundations of democracy. For mil-- 
leniums they have existed under an 
Oriental monarchy, under the worst 
oppressions of a feudal land system. 
Also, their first experience with 
United States diplomacy was when 
Teddy Roosevelt passed Korea to 
Japan after the Russo-Japanese war. 
Koreans might well ask if they have 
nothing better to expect in the fu- 
ture than policies based on such 
political expediency. , 

Our pattern of action in the years 
since World War II had been so much 
a matter of expediency and self-interest 
that the wonder is not that most Koreans 
to the north of the 38th parallel and a 
minority in the south thought we had 


deserted South Korea, but that any 
Koreans had faith in us at all. 
Scuttle in Congress 

Before we lay most of the blame on 
the American Military Government for 
its failure to strengthen properly the 
nation it had set up, we should remember 
the Korean scuttle enacted by the House 
of Representatives last January, in which 
a bare majority of Representatives voted 
down the Korean aid bill. As Walter 
Lippmann wrote at the time, “The issue 
of the Korean aid bill is whether the 
United States will honor a commitment 
made to the people of Southern Korea 
in the presence of the United Nations. 
The question of honor is paramount. It 
cannot decently be submerged in the 
quarrel about Formosa or Chiang, or 
written down because we may have grave 
doubts as to whether we should ever 
have made the commitment at all... . 
The damage which has been done to the 
moral credit of this country is incalcul- 
able . . . and it will take more than a 
reversal of this vote to repair it.” + 

Instead of the negative, anti-Russian 
motivation for shedding blood in Korea, 
Americans should consider the higher 
view-point—that of living up to our 
commitments to protect a weak state 
unjustly attacked. When you see a big 
boy kicking a little boy, you don’t stand 
by and let the little fellow get beaten up, 
especially when you promised you would 
protect him. Ours is the fight to uphold 
a friendly people’s freedom, that it may 
become a new member of a brotherhood 
of democracy and a new participant in 
a world order. 

If any world is left... 

A religion of the deed and the es- 
sential spirit of Jesus would be a new 
revelation to millions of Koreans. They 
are ready for it and will need it when 
they finally achieve freedom. My friend, 
Mr. Kim, wrote me recently; “I am pretty 
sure that Unitarianism may be started 
here with a very promising prospect, for 
it will be welcomed with great enthusi- 
asm as a new and scientific creed. ... 
Most intelligent people here will surely 
prefer such a progressive religion.” 

Provided there is any world order left 
and provided that the U. N. or the 
United States has any influence in, at 
least, South Korea when the bloodshed 
is over, I hope religious liberals will be 
willing to reach out a hand of fellowship 
to the liberal Buddhists, Christians, and 
Confucianists as well as to the un- 
churehed liberals of Korea, and thereby 
help to create in this darkening world 
another outpost informed with the ideals 
of that religious liberalism which is the 
foundation of our own democracy. 
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dren, the sick and aged. At Aden planes 
picked them into the air, hundreds of 
refugees a day, and they are still enter- 
ing Israel. There exists a time-table 
according to which one Arab nation af- 
ter another is to be relieved of its Jews. 
Preparations are being made to receive 
all who feel that they have reasons for 
“going home.” All the Jews of the Mid- 
dle East will be rescued as fast as it can 
be accomplished. 

Those who have theoretical objections 
to the Zionist movement have yet to 
suggest what is to be done with the 
hundreds of thousands of Jews in coun- 
tries which threaten destruction to them. 
Zionism is a question of many sides, and 
I obviously can’t discuss it here. Israel 
is now a fact, providing a homeland for 
anyone who cannot remain where he is. 

Israel—beacon for democracy 

Politically, the Western powers 
have overlooked one important fact. 
Israel is the first line of democracy 
defense in the entire Middle East. If 
she is strengthened she will rapidly 
introduce the democratic way of life 
to all her neighbors. Israel under- 
stands how important it is to have 
peace and for her neighbors to be 
educated to the new forms of life. 
Conditions throughout the Middle 
East constitute one of the depressing 
stories of our day. Every help will 
be required if a measured transition 
is made from feudalism to democ- 
racy. Little can be expected from 
the men who now rule, and their 
people are tired of being peasants. 
It is but fair to say that the presence 
of democracy in Israel is our greatest 
guarantee that democracy can 
triumph in the Middle East without 
the convulsions of directionless 
change. 

American Jews give tremendous aid 

One final question which almost 
everyone I meet here at home is ask- 
ing. “How then is this small country 
able to meet these problems, accept such 
a number of immigrants and get under 
way in developing the country?” The 
answer is simple. I would like to pay 
tribute to the Jewish citizens of our 
country, who through their generosity 
are responsible for the continued suc- 
cess of Israel in meeting her problems. 
Through the United Jewish Appeal 
great support is being given to Israel. 
Although Jews from many other lands 
are joining in this venture, the great 
part of the load is being carried by 
those in our own country who not only 
fulfill their obligations to this country, 
but through their contributions to Israel 


FLIGHT 
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in a better position to claim the moral 
leadership of free nations. 
We must end flight from freedom 

If totalitarianism can succeed only 
as it whips and enslaves minorities, 
democracy can succeed only as it 
protects and liberates them. Nazism 
and Communism proceed inevitably 
to theories of the “master race”’: only 
by such theories can they justify a 
system where a small group claim 
absolute power over their own people 
and, indeed, the rest of humanity. 
But theories of the “master race,” 
whether of Hitler or of Stalin, or 
Goebbels or of Lysenko, are fatal to 
freedom. When democracy fosters 
any conception of innate human 
superiority, it fosters a cancer which 
may end by destroying democracy. 
A free people cannot believe in 
theories of innate superiority with- 
out corrupting their belief in free- 
dém. 

We must answer totalitarianism by 
ending the flight from freedom; and we 
can end the flight from freedom only by 
creating in our land a vital community, 
which will bind all our citizens together 
in a spirit of equality and liberty and 
fraternity. The Civil Rights program 
is indispensable to the creation of a vital 
community; and, the sooner we can en- 
act that program, the nearer we will be 
to the construction of a society which 
will render totalitarianism obsolete. We 
all need to make America a decent land, 
genuinely dedicated to liberty and 
brotherhood. We need to do:this to earn 
the moral leadership of free nations; we 
need even more to do this to square up 
to our own ideals and our own consci- 
ences. 

If we can do this, we will have con- 
structed a positive alternative to totali- 
tarianism; we will have made the world 
safe for the minorities which the totali- 
tarians aim to destroy. If we achieve a 
free society where the blessings of free- 
dom are distributed impartially among 
all the members of society, and if we 
keep our faith in freedom strong and 
vigilant, then we need no longer fear 
totalitarianism. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
once said that the American people in 
our time had a rendezvous with destiny. 
The time is getting short; we must hurry 
to keep that rendezvous. Upon our own 
sense of urgency and dedication may de- 
pend the future of peace and the future 
of freedom. 


make a bond between our respective na- 
tions which is probably without parallel 
in this troubled world. That the Israelis 
are appreciative is to recite the obvious. 
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The following article is one of a “first-person” series on how men and women of 
other denominations have become attracted to Unitarianism. In this case, it is a min- 
ister himself who gives the intimate account not only of his changing beliefs and new 
sense of growth, but of the impact of his change on members of the Baptist Church 
which he left. Mr. Huff has given in the text itself notes on his personal background. 


Dear Baptists—here’s why I left you 


‘Heretic’ stands before former colleagues 
and ‘spots nearest exit—just in case!’ 


By RICHARD H. HUFF 


AT THE INVITATION of the Baptist ministers of Massachusetts, I recently gave a brief 
address explaining in simple terms how I had grown out of and beyond the Baptist 
tradition and into the Unitarian fellowship. The situation was not without its 
drama: here is a meeting of Baptist ministers in the fundamentalist-dominated Tre- 
mont Temple; and here, standing before them, is the heretic whose whole personal 


background is not only Baptist, but Southern Baptist. 


It is my duty to tell them 


why I have found the Baptist faith impossible for me. 


Shocked but courteous 

My very first reaction was to spot the 
nearest exit—just in case. In my own 
homeland of Tennessee, a person in my 
position would have been taking a gen- 
uine physical risk. However, in the Bos- 
ton meeting this was an unnecessary pre- 
caution. My audience heard me out to 
the end and treated me with every con- 
sideration. I think that at times they 
were shocked, but they were never less 
than courteous at any time. 


I kept having the feeling that some- 
where, underlying all the talk, there 
really was a common ground if we 
could only reach it—if we could only get 
rid of the terminology, the traps of lan- 
guage. It was a tremendously interest- 
ing experience. In the discussion period 
that followed, some of the Baptist min- 
isters told me that I could perfectly well 
be a liberal Baptist minister, and sug- 
gested that it was not at all necessary 
for me to have gone into Unitarianism. 
This opinion was not expressed, how- 
ever, after I rejected the authority of the 
Bible and other dogmatic tenets. 


The old Baptist songs 


I was asked whether I bore any 
grudge against the Baptists, whether I 
felt that I had been mistreated by them 
in any way. My answer was a very 
positive no. I said I still liked the Bap- 
tists very much and believed their posi- 
tion still held meaning for millions. 

I was asked whether I did not miss 
the old Baptist songs, and found it very 
hard to convince my listeners that the 
songs had lost meaning for me. 

I was told, “If you'd really wanted to 
put up a fight for liberalism, you should 
have done it in the Baptist Church, 
where others are already enlisted in this 
cause.” Another commentator said, “We 
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ought to find this man a Baptist church 
right here in Boston.” 

Nevertheless, my insistence upon the 
primal authority of the individual was 
more than most of my listeners could 
accept. This is what I said: 


Genuinely saved? 


Baptists and other orthodox Christians 
will want to know at once if I am a gen- 
uinely “saved” man. Let me assure you 
that I have been through the “works.” 
I was converted at age 13, and baptized 
by my father into the First Baptist 
Church at Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. 

Having had a “call” to the ministry in 
the spring of 1933, I was licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Magness Me- 
morial Baptist Church in McMinnville, 
Tenn. In the autumn of 1935, this same 
church ordained me. I served three Bap- 
tist churches, spent six years as a Navy 
chaplain, and was accepted by the De- 
partment of the Ministry of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in October, 
1947. I went to the First Unitarian 
Church in Stoneham, Mass. in March, 
1948, and serve there today. 


Floundered and flopped 


Am I sorry I left the Baptist ministry? 
Absolutely not! I would have become a 
Unitarian much sooner if I had had the 
nerve to break from my religious tradi- 
tion, the career I had built up, and my 
long-time Baptist family. 

What did I get into when I became a 
Unitarian minister? Frankly, it was hell 
at first. Any change can be painful after 
age 35. I was no exception. I floundered 
and flopped in my pulpit. Being new to 
Boston, I stumbled among my people. I 
had a lot to learn about the land of the 
baked bean and the cod. 

As a Baptist minister I had a basic doc- 
trine to preach. Now I was on my own, 


with the halter off. This freedom of the 
pulpit was wonderful at first, but I soon 
felt a staggering sense of responsibility. 
My pledge to the Unitarians was simply, 
“I will speak and act according to con- 
science and the spirit of good will.” 

‘I was responsible to no system of 
thought, no organization, no mother 
church, no father church. My re- 
sponsibility related to my congrega- 
tion, my conscience, my God. 

On top of this my family in the South 
did not understand and still does not. 

Two valuable discoveries came from 
this early period of struggle. I learned 
that a man can stand more than he thinks 
he can and still keep plugging. I also 
learned that a man has within himself 
the power to right himself and solve his 
own problems. 

After getting my second-wind as a 
Unitarian minister, perspective came, 
purpose developed, duty became obvi- 
ous, sermons began to hit. I wouldn’t 
trade what I have now for any Baptist 
church in the world. Of course this is 
easy to say .. . for none would have me! 

How does a Baptist minister become 
a Unitarian? The answer is simple: he 
just keeps on growing! 

Any man moves ahead or behind on 
his thoughts. I would like to give you 
a brief picture of how certain beliefs 
were born, certain assumptions discoy- 
ered. These are just my own opinions. 
No other Unitarian need subscribe to 
any of them. 

Divinity in man 

I became a liberal through the study 
of the life of Jesus Christ. I used to 
preach “Christ crucified,” asking a lost 
world to believe in Him as “the only 
begotten son of God.” This message 
changed. ; 


Thinking only of the divinity of Jesus 
at first, I later thought often of the di- 
vinity of other great men, then of the 
degree of divinity in every man. I be- 
gan to dare to believe in every man as I 
had formerly only dared to believe in 
Jesus. From many things he said, it 
seems to me he actually expected men to 
follow him, that is, duplicate him; if 
possible outdo him. The first place I 
voiced this belief was at the dinner table 
in my own home. I shall never forget 
the absolute silence that followed. I was 
a Baptist then, and was expected to talk 
like a Baptist! 

The silence was soon broken by loud 
protests from all my friends. Later I 
learned that the foundation behind these 
protests was the teachings of Paul, not 
Jesus. I turned away from Paul and 
turned to Jesus. Paul was a great man 
and lived well in his day, but in my 
opinion, his theology is foreign to the 
basic message of Jesus. 

I became a liberal through the 
study of myself and my fellow man. 
Locked up in a ship with men, away 
from home and country, I had a 
wonderful chance to observe and 
think, and I took it. I saw truth, vir- 
tue, religious feeling in almost every 
person to some degree. Later I saw 
the same in almost every book, in 
every religious tradition. Losing my 
divided-world concept of Christian 
and non-Christian, sacred and secu- 
lar, I saw the thing we call spiritual 
in almost every man growing by it- 
self like an indigenous plant. I start- 
ed encouraging the further growth 
of these existing spirit-organisms. 

Out of these early efforts to explore 
with all fences down came a belief that 
men have immature souls, living in an 
undeveloped world. Every seed has 
locked up within itself a perfect memory 
of the mature plant it will some day be- 
come. I now believe that every person 
has within himself an inner memory of 
grandeur and greatness, a spiritual pat- 
tern which can lead him to his best. No 
one has to give this to a man. He al- 
ready has it. It is his pearl of great 
price, his most precious possession. 
Freedom of growth and religion ; 

Perhaps I had better list a few con- 
clusions, which are not conclusions at 
all. They merely represent a stage of 
growth. They indicate what I believe at 
this time. To save time (and for the 
sake of sanity!) they are condensed. 

1 The principle of continuous growth 
¢ - in the spiritual life must take pre- 

cedence over any church, doctrine, reli- 

gious leader, or other criterion. 

2 Responsibility for growth must be 
¢ accepted by the individual. Others 

may help him see this, but no one can 


do it for him. _ 
# 


+ 


Dear Baptists—here’s why I left you 


Every person has an innate right to 
Ye pursue his own religious course. 
4 Religious experience produced the 
e Bible, the Christian tradition, and 
all other religious literature and tradi- 
tions. The Bible and other religious 
literature was written by men like our- 
selves, with both small and great mo- 
ments of inspiration. 
5 Religious instinct in man is univer- 
e sal. Jesus Christ possessed this 
precious impulse like any other man, ar- 
riving at his exceptional development by 
following it with exceptional devotion. 
The field is wide open for any person 
with faith. 


6 A man’s character is his spirit-stat- 
e ure, the absolute reflection of de- 
gree of development. The boundaries 
limiting such expansion are unknown. 
Jesus ‘out-distanced most men, but even 
he said, “Greater works than these shall 
you do.” 


What did I get into when I became a 
Unitarian minister? Frankly, it was 
hell at first. Any change can be 
painful after age 35. I was no ex- 
ception. I floundered and flopped 
in my pulpit. Being new to Boston, | 
I stumbled among my people. I had 
a lot to learn about the land of the 
baked bean and the cod. 


Unique, potential man 


7 One individual represents the en- 
e tire human race. But each person 
also represents an addition to the race. 
No two blades of grass are exactly alike, 
no two leaves, no two fingerprints, no 
two people. No one can tell a person 
where his uniqueness lies. He has to 
know this for himself or fail to find self- 
fulfillment. 


8 The universe is indifferent to 
e man’s welfare. Man can find it 
friendly by controlling the destruc- 
tive forces that can kill him or his 
spirit. He can also open the sluice- 
gates of spirit within himself. The 
spinning star-cities whirling through 
vast reaches of space are symbolic 
of man’s possible majesty and mag- 
nificence. The perfect rose bud calls 
man to pattern its beauty. Nature 
calls in picture-language through ten 
thousand voices. But the stars spin 
on, the roses bloom on whether man 
succeeds or fails, lives or dies. They 
are indifferent to his welfare. Man 
must conquer his world and rise in 
stature to surpass the best in nature. 
He cannot wait for forces and pow- 
ers in the universe to protect him, 
provide for his welfare, and give him 


directions. He must protect himself, 
provide for his own welfare and lis- 
ten to the promptings of his own 
soul, 


9 Human beings are indifferent to 
e each other's welfare, reflecting the 
basic attitude of the universe. This con- 
clusion came shortly after my arrival in 
New England! Man can find people 
friendly only when he accepts the per- 
sonal responsibility of creating real rela- 
tionships with them. Until he discovers 
and builds common grounds for brother- 
hood in every person with whom he 
deals, he will face an indifferent or hos- 
tile humanity all his life. No one can do 
this for him. He must create these rela- 
tionships himself. 

Let us know ourselves 


10 All growth and interest starts with 
e the self. Every person must 
struggle to be himself. Selfishness starts 
man on this journey toward a greater- 
than-himself. Selfishness grows into un- 
selfishness as the self is enlarged to in- 
clude more and more. It is impossible 
to live for others until a man has learned 
to live for himself. He is in no position 
to correct others until he has corrected 
himself. A man must learn to love his 
true self before he can love anyone. He 
must have faith in himself before he can 
know the meaning of faith. To love your 
neighbor as you do yourself infers an as- 
sumption many have forgotten. To ask 
a man to sacrifice himself for others is to 
ask him to give away the one thing he 
cannot afford to sacrifice. For this single 
act destroys the foundation on which all 
other relations and achievements depend. 
What shall a man give in exchange for 
his life? Jesus described a fountain with- 
in, a well of spirit-water bubbling up 
eternal life. He refused to sacrifice him- 
self. He was killed because he would 
not give up his true self. 


Most of us are afraid to be our- 
selves. A thousand forces pressure 
us toward conformity, and many 
yield. All hear the inner call, but 
few follow it to the end. There are 
a lot of things wrong with the Uni- 
tarian Church, but it promises the 
individual freedom to develop. This 
is a wonderful promise to many 
struggling men in today’s world. It 
is a promise to fight slavery from 
without and enslavement from with- 
in. 

I accepted that promise and became 
a Unitarian minister. The Unitarians 
have given me the same freedom and 
asked of me the same responsibility that 
they have given and asked any member. 
My ministry started out as a religious 
adventure and still is! 
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One of our younger ministers, Rev. Heinz Rettig, has come to Unitarianism out of 
a mixed family background containing Catholicism, Lutheranism, Congregationalism 
and agnosticism. He is a graduate of Andover Newton Theological School where 


he earned both his B.D. and S.T.M. degrees. After assisting in two Congregational . 


churches and in the chaplaincy of a state hospital, he served the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church in Groton, Mass. for 44 years, and was then called to the First Reli- 
gious Society (Unitarian) in Newburyport where he is at present. 

Mr. Rettig is now serving his second term on the New England Regional Coun- 
cil, formerly served on the Religious Education Committee of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches and is at present the newly elected editor of the Unitarian 
Christian, monthly house organ of the Unitarian Christian Fellowship. Along with 
his editorial position he is chairman of the Membership Committee of the Unitarian 
Christian Fellowship to which he was elected with a confidence vote that Unitarian 
Christianity must not be negative or divisive, but must work toward the revival of 
interest among the clergy and laity in the strengthening of the denomination. The 
following article is a chapter in a book, Voices of a Soul. 


A Unitarian Christian speaks 


Revival on way; ‘Brahmin’ Unitarianism 
reluctant to sound its trumpets 
By HEINZ RETTIG 


EVERY AMERICAN DENOMINATION has felt, what sociologists predicted some time ago, 
a post war revival of religious interest. The Unitarian denomination is no excep- 
tion to this prediction. The particular forms taken by this revival of interest varies 
denominationally, depending upon the policy and theology of the respective denomi- 
nation, The “Billy Graham” type of revival is conditioned by the evangelical em- 
phasis of his sponsors; The Catholic promotional program reflects the structure and 
beliefs of its sponsors. Theodore Parker said in his essay, “The True Idea of a 
Christian Church,” that “... there is a terrific energy in this age, for man was never 
so much developed, so much the master of himself before.” Apparently Unitarians, 


feeling the currents of religious restlessness, are still in the age of Parker. 


Some denominations have expertly di- 
rected spiritual energy outwardly, away 
from themselves. The Catholic offen- 
sive today is reminiscent of its medieval 
crusades in which restless energy of the 
faithful was redirected away from the 
church hierarchy toward a “foreign pow- 
er” in the Holy Land. The Protestant 
Revivalists direct this energy inwardly 
into an active combat of conflicting 
forces within the personality. 

Inverted zeal 

“Brahmin” Unitarianism has been 
reluctant to sound its trumpets. 
Lacking an evangelizing or crusad- 
ing zeal the revived energy of Uni- 
tarian people has become inverted, 
gnawing at the internal parts of the 
denomination. Lagging, financial ap- 
peals and unfortunate publicity, born 
of inner denominational tensions, are 
symptomatic of this inversion of en- 
ergy. Who is to blame? No one in 
particular. A movement of restless 
energy cannot be neatly pigeonholed 
and consigned to scapegoats. 

The fact that our denomination 
had no adequate focal point of inter- 
est for the constructive utilization of 
energy confronts us today. 

Out of the moth-balls 
Unitarians, a word designating the 
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members of Unitarian churches under a 
congregational polity, have become self- 
conscious and neighbor-conscious. They 
have long harbored passive religious be- 
liefs but are today, in many quarters, 
reviving under the ennervation of the 
times to pull their beliefs out of moth- 
balls. Appraising their own convictions 
Unitarians are eager to do something 
with them. Denomination wide studies 
have been made for the purpose of find- 
ing the “things that unite us” for pro- 
motional purposes. But the very nature 
of our congregational, independent body 
of churches, ministers and people spelled 
the failure of such studies. The conclu- 
sions were necessarily so general in scope 
as to provide neither good advertising 
copy or the substance for a potent mis- 
sionary faith, 

Who are all these others? 


In the interim, individual churches are 
becoming aware that they are not neces- 
sarily like other churches within the de- 
nomination. The question arises, “What 
are these other churches anyway?” The 
consequent labelling is a practical and 
not theoretically desired result. By way 
of illustration, when the member of one 


Unitarian church in which “prayer” and . 


“God” are traditional emphases, visits 
another Unitarian church where he finds 


instead an “aspiration” to “That which 
is,’ he becomes conscious of differences. 
When a person, accustomed to persona- 
listic spiritual preaching hears a min- 
ister representative of another school of 
thought, expounding upon the merits of 
FEPC or the Brannan Plan, he becomes 


conscious of difference. Unlike the 
semanticist, the layman who takes his 
faith seriously cannot treat sacred word- 
symbols lightly. Obviously the Unitar- 
ian denomination’s congregational polity 
is inclusive of manifold shades of thought 
and emphasis, a contributing factor to 
the genius of Unitarianism as a religious 
influence in America. 


Differences must be acknowledged 


Unitarianism - in - particular however, 
means the religious faith of individual 
member churches and fellowship groups 
of kindred minds. On this ground par- 
ticular differences deserve frank acknow]- 
edgment and serious consideration in 
administrative planning. The counsel, 
“take yourselves less seriously” would 
violate the very nature of religious belief 
and action. Rather the dictum, “take 
yourselves very seriously” better applies 
for the general advancement of Unitar- 
ianism, the roots of which are deeply 
grounded in the democratic way of life. 
Denominational matters confronting the 
electorate are inescapably political in 
nature. Majority votes are decisive, 
Consequently the principle of American 
political life applies, namely, “let the 
best man win.” 

But what should “winning” mean? If 
it signals one group’s infringement upon 
the congregational rights of others «the 
victory will be both un-Unitarian and 
un-Christian. If, however, it simply 


‘an 


means that the winner deserves the 
“spoils” of responsibility for the efficient 
administration and advance of the total 
denomination, the victory ought to be 
highly desirable. 
Questions relating to Unitarian ad- 
ministration and extension can only 
_be answered in a congregationally 
democratic way, at the polls. It fol- 
‘lows that anyone who criticizes with- 
out first following the procedures al- 
ready laid down in the by-laws for 
effecting his recommendations, is 
legally and morally wrong. Such by- 
Passings of machinery already avail- 


able is divisively destructure of Uni- 


tarian morale. 


The schools of thought-within the 
denomination, Cosmo-Theists, Deists, 
Humanists, Unitarian Christian The- 
ists and others are to the denomina- 
tion what political parties are to the 
United States of America. This is 
democracy in action; if this be divi- 
sive, then America’s political struc- 
ture is divisive! What alternative is 
there but dictatorship either in gov- 
ernment or religion? 

All Unitarians, in this age of religious 
revival, must take inventory of their own 
beliefs and purposes by acquainting 
themselves with the pronouncements of 
all schools of thought within the denomi- 
nation. Only then will their particular 
and personal faith have any meaning. 
The so-called Unitarians who do not 
know what they believe or stand for are 
poor advertisements for their cause, 


Anatomy of Unitarian Christianity 
Who are the Unitarian Christians? 


Unitarian Christians are members of 
bona fide Unitarian churches throughout 
the denomination. Believing that Uni- 
tarianism is a religious attitude rather 
than a creed or theology, they belong to 
the wider fellowship of all congrega- 
tional churches associated with the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Why Unitarian “Christians?” 

Affirming the historical fact that Uni- 
tarianism was born within the Christian 
heritage, Unitarian Christians have gath- 
ered as a fellowship of kindred minds 
working together for the effective appli- 
cation of liberal Christianity. 

The inclusion of the term “Christian” 
serves also to distinguish between Uni- 
tarian Christians and those who for one 
reason or another have relinquished the 
use of Christian culture and terminology. 
The designation seems desirable first, 
that confusion may be dispelled regard- 
ing the position of member churches, 
clergy and laymen, and second, that a 
bond of fellowship within a common 
line of communication might be made 
possible. 
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A Unitarian Christian speaks 


What is Unitarian Christianity? 

It is the application of the Unitarian 
attitude, inclusive of the free mind prin- 
ciple, the use of reason and tolerance, 
to the Christian religion, under the be- 
lief that this spirit is in accordance with’ 
the teachings of Jesus and is a fitting 
expression of love to God and man. 

Unitarian Christianity is clearly not 
“orthodox Christianity” with its heavy 
emphasis upon theological exclusiveness 
and creedal judgment; it is not ecclesi- 
astical Christianity exemplified by Ca- 
tholicism and other episcopal systems, 
and has nothing in common with that 
school of thought which makes “free 
thought” an end rather than a means 
toward something positive. The teach- 
ings of this positive message is to be 
found in the gospels, when appraised 
in light of scholarship, reason and con- 
science. When these teachings of Jesus 
are applied in spirit the love of God and 
man is realized. 

What is Unitarian Christian theology? 

Any attempt at precise definition, like 
setting up a creed, would be inconsistent 
with the nature and purpose of Unitar- 
ian Christianity. There is ample room 
within the framework of Unitarian by- 
laws for multiform theological convic- 
tions. Diversity within the unity of the 
Christian cultural heritage is the basic 
bond of union rather than a theological 
system. The free mind becomes an 
empty mind unless it functions within 
the framework of a culture; hence the 
free mind to Unitarian Christians means 
freedom within the affirmation of God 
and the leadership of Jesus. 

Is Unitarian Christianity inclusive? 

Any fellowship is inclusive of those 
who come to it ready to accept and serve 
its purposes; even a society of atheists 
would rightly expect that the applicant 
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for membership be an atheist. Likewise 
a fellowship of believers in God and the 
teachings of Jesus has a right to expect 
that applicants evidence a kindred mind. 

Unitarian Christianity is inclusive in 
this sense. The affirmation of God under 
the free mind principle, whereby the 
believer defines God for himself, is in- 
clusive enough. The emphasis upon the 
leadership of Jesus is broad enough to 
include both those-who stress ethical re- 
sponsibility and those oriented in a 
spiritual gospel; in Unitarian Christian- 
ity the cleavage is cemented when ethi- 
cal responsibility emanates from spirit- 
ual awareness. 

The teachings of Jesus, being univer- 
sal in character, limited to no one nation, 
race, class or creed, is by nature greater 
than any of the world’s present institu- 
tional expressions because it is essen- 
tially non-institutional. The church of 
Jesus was a fellowship of kindred minds, 
worshiping and working together under 
a common purpose, poetically labelled a 
“kingdom of God.” 

An advocate of any other univer- 
sality, who feels that the teachings 
of Jesus are too confining, will face 
the difficulty, first, of being accused 
of misunderstanding the spirit of 
Jesus, and second, of adding another 
universal group to the many already 
in existence. Even a religion of com- 
mon denominators becomes another 
denominator. Any defining of pur- 
poses and objectives automatically 
excludes non adherents even though 
the originators never intended to be 
exclusive; non adherents exclude 
themselves. 

What is the place of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity within the denomination? 

First, it aspires to resurrect the sim- 
plicity of Jesus’ faith, which the institu- 
tional sects have adorned beyond con- 
sistent recognition. This “pure” Chris- 
tianity contains a dynamic appeal to 
many devoutly thoughtful people not 
now associated with Unitarian churches, 
an effective media for extension without 
resort to sensationalism. 

Second, the applied Christian spirit of 
reconciliation creates a desire for under- 
standing even among those who have 
placed themselves outside the circle of 
Unitarian Christianity. 

Third, Unitarian Christians are obli- 
gated, by nature of their gospel, to work 
for the extension of their faith in the 
over all.advancement of the denomina- 
tion. The Unitarian Christian Fellow- 
ship under the present leadership is 
working on behalf of the total denomi- 
nation of congregational churches, with- 
in the American Unitarian Association, 
not against or divisively within. 
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Dr. Buri has had pulpits in both Poland and Switzerland. Now Privat-Dozent 
in theology at the University of Basel, he is the author of many books. A volume 
of his collected essays is soon to appear in the Phoenix Series. Dr. Buri was the 
leader of the theological section of the Amsterdam Conference in 1949. 


Old liberalism impotent 


Out of horror of our time, a new 
understanding; [.A.R.F. points way 


By FRITZ BURI | 


Basel, Switzerland 


BEFORE ME LIE the reports of two assemblies of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom. A magnificent volume of more than 
800 pages records the progress and proceedings of the fifth assembly which took 
place in Berlin in 1910. This account sets forth well the outward climax of the 
World Federation’s history up to that time. Here the contemporary age of classical 
liberal theology passes in review. The famous German theologians Harnack, Gun- 
kel, Bousset, Rade, Troltsch, etc., may be found among those who delivered ad- 
dresses. And a host of foreign speakers paid homage under the theme, “What do 
the religious liberals of other nations owe to the religious life and theological science 


of Germany?” 


How modest in contrast appears the 
inclusive 140 page typewritten dupli- 
cated reports of the 13th World Assem- 
bly which met in Amsterdam last sum- 
mer. It is written in English, and al- 
though German theology plays a meager 
part in it, its representatives were pres- 
ent for the first time since the war. But 
neither its delegation nor those of other 
lands evidenced theological names so 
famous as before. The three principle 
addresses were delivered by non-theo- 
logians, and in the organization of the 
assembly’s work, the theological section 
was only one alongside of three others. 

Nevertheless it may well be said with- 
out presumption that considerations of 
the most basic importance concerned the 
theological section. Its deliberations per- 
tain to the theme, “What—along with its 
critical task—is the positive message of 
liberal Christianity?” This formulation 
indicates immediately that here is a to- 
tally new point of view. As one goes 
through the minutes of the discussions 
of this question, one repeatedly encoun- 
ters the difference between a new and 
an old liberalism. 


Decrepit theology 


Contemporary liberal theology, as it 
made its impression on the Amsterdam 
assembly, is actually of a different com- 
plexion than the liberalism that existed 
prior to the two world wars. 

For theological liberalism at the be- 
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ginning of the century the following four 
themes were characteristic: Firstly, sci- 
ence offered a decisive authority for this 
theology. Secondly, over against the 
orthodox doctrine of the authority of 
scripture, the liberal appealed to the 
right and necessity of criticism. With 
its help he believed he could abstract, 
by means of historical criticism, an abid- 
ing truth from the transitory in the Bible 
and in dogma. Thirdly, in what con- 
cerned the figure of the Savior in par- 
ticular, the old liberal proceeded to lay 
aside the dogma of the dual nature of 
Christ, reverencing rather the great reli- 
gious-moral personality of the historical 
Jesus. Fourthly, he was convinced that 
by following the ethical exhortations of 
Jesus, his culture could be deepened and 
perfected to the end that it would 
realize the fulfillment of the old expecta- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. 

These catch-words — “scientific,” 
“critical,” “historical,” “cultural” — 
were still to be heard even in Am- 
sterdam, especially from the English 
and American Unitarians. But one 
cannot escape the impression that 
such words have become somewhat 
decrepit, impotent and left behind. 
Whoever today uses them to contend 
against orthodox dogmatism takes 
no account of the fact that our spirit- 
ual situation has altered itself basi- 
cally in the last 30 years. Today 
there is a contemporary anti-liberal 


theology over against which anyone 
depending on the old liberal position 
displays a drole de guerre which can 
terminate only in defeat. 

The kernel and the shell 


That general scientific concept by 
which liberal theology once supposed it- 
self able to censure dogma is today 
shaken to its foundations. Science, on 
the contrary, knows its limitations and 
the danger that, in ignoring these limi- 
tations, it could itself become a dogma- 
tism. Today we know that it is not so 
simple to separate the kernel from the 
shell. We know also that by an exces- 
sively critical destruction of the shell we 
can also incur the loss of the Kernel. 
Albert Schweitzer has long since demon- 
strated the unhistorical character of so 
many modern pictures of Jesus and the 
dogmatic tendencies in primitive Chris- 
tian preaching. Finally, after the shocks 
of the last decade, the idea of progress 
which saw the way to the Kingdom of 
God in our culture was shattered for all 
time in the contemporary mind. A new 
understanding of the biblical conception 
of last things has grown out of the horror 
of our time. 

Dialectical theology in its beginning 
had an acute perception of this change 
and developed itself accordingly, while 
liberal theology was plainly the inter- 
preter of an era not yet concerned with 
this crisis. Herein to no small degree 
lies the cause of both the success of 
Barth and his friends, and the dying of 
liberalism. While dialectical theology 
has for the most part, thanks to its suc- 
cess become a new system, it seems that 
a new era for liberal theology has also 
begun. (Paradoxically enough, this 
questionable success of dialectical the- 
ology contradicts its underlying concep- 
tion of crisis. ) 

(Continued on page 33) 
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News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Unitarians reverse 30 year decline, regain lost ground 


Two years agé Unitarianism broke 
through the “ceiling” of membership 
established in 1906 and now it is pushing 
forward to new high levels. 

Member churches and Fellowship Units 
of the American Unitarian Association have 
just reported their statistics as of April 30, 
1950, which marked the ending of the 
125th fiscal year of the AUA. 

The new total is 77,188. This repre- 
sents an increase of 2,741, or 3.7%, since 
the figures were last reported sixteen months 
previously, on December 31, 1948. (The 
reporting period for the Unitarian Year 
Book, which is published in September of 
each year, has been advanced from the 
previous December to April 30). 

The new grand total of 77,188 repre- 
sents a 28% increase from the low point 
recorded in the 1936 federal religious census 
of 59,228 after adding to the latter figure 
the membership of several Canadian 
churches not covered in the U. S. census. 

As shown on the graph, Unitarianism in 
the past decade and a half not only has 
reversed the three-decade decline follow- 
ing 1906, but also has completely recovered 
the lost ground and risen 10 per cent above 
the previous high-water mark. 

Because of the three-decade decline 
from 1906 to 1936, Unitarianism inevitably 
lagged behind the U. S. population curve. 
However, now that the turn has come, 
Unitarianism is growing faster than the 
population, 

Perhaps the most striking single figure in 
the 1950 report is the 2.8% increase in 
sixteen months in New England. This 
means that nearly one-half New England’s 
total gain since 1936 has taken place in 
this past year-and-a-third. The New Eng- 
land churches had to make the greatest 
effort to reverse the long downtrend—in 
fact, in the decade of 1936 to 1946 these 
churches had to expend their energies just 
to hold steady. Since then, the New Eng- 
land curve has definitely turned upward, 
and the proportion of U. S. Unitarians 
living in New England remains at 44% 
(the same ratio as in 1948). 

Recently a New York publication noted 
the fact that one in two thousand Ameri- 
cans is a Unitarian. The Associated Press 
commented that: “It (the Unitarian 
Church) has exerted influence out of all 
proportion to its size.” 


Legal Membership in the Unitarian Churches 
1906 


1890 1926 1936 1946 1950 


Unassigned 


Areas 


Middle 


49000 Atlantic 


30,000 
New 
England 


NOTE: 1890, 1906, 1926, 1936 data from U. S. Religious Census. : 
1916 Census data omitted; not comparable, because 1916 Census was largely based on “‘constitu- 
ency,’’ not legal membership. ’ 
1946, 1950 data, legal memberships reported by churches in A. U. A. Yearbook. | 
Canadian figures included beginning in 1946; earlier figures from Canadian Religious Census 
not on comparable basis. 4 
Region Membership Change Since Change Since 
April 80, 1950 Dec. 30, 1936 Dec. 30, 1948 
New England 33,793 + 6.3% + 2.8% 
Middle Atlantic 12,209 fr 02.6 + 6.4 
Meadvillé 4,925 + 103.0 + 8.9 
Southeastern 929 + 250.6 — 6.0 
Western 15,668 = 51.6 = jad Me 
Southwestern 2,224 + 168.0 + 20.9 
Pacific Coast 5,880 + 61.4 + 9.1 
Unassigned 1,560 — 20.3 — 16.7 
Total ~ 11,188 30.3% 3.7% 
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Marquand, Kiplinger, Goy. Stevenson, | 
MacNaughton make records for Appeal 


This year the United Unitarian Appeal, 
a thoroughly cooperative project, is seen as 
everybody's job. Instead of being left to a 
top executive, the promotion will be done 
by a Campaign Committee through the 
regional offices and committees representing 
the churches which are closely associated by 
geography or by Conference groupings. 
Thus there will be many participants in all 
parts of the country working in a common 
project to support regional and national 
activities. The success of the United Appeal 
this year as always will depend entirely 
upon the presentation of the cause through 
good local church campaigns. By and large 
churches which have put on good local 
campaigns have made or exceeded their 
local goals and those that have not put on 
good campaigns have failed. Thus in the 
last analysis everything is up to the local 
church, 

Every help possible, within the limited 
budget of the Appeal, will be given to local 
churches by the national organization, the 
regional offices and the church group com- 
mittees. Early planning has made it. pos- 
sible to have practically all of the U.U.A. 
materials ready the first of September. 
Through the summer these materials were 
prepared with many people helping. 

The Campaign Committee presents the 
United Unitarian Appeal as a National 
Every-member Canvass for Unitarian Prog- 
ress. The committee will provide for regu- 
lar church mailing (1) reprints of news of 
Unitarian progress from The Christian Reg- 
ister, (2) reprints of a one column ad- 
vertisement from the Register, (3) two or 
more small fliers, envelope size, and a pam- 
phlet with subscription envelopes to be used 
at the climax of church campaigns. 

In addition to these materials there will 
be small four-page pamphlets published by 
the various participating agencies, telling of 
their work, These will be available for 
distribution in whatever quantities are de- 
sired. 

An attractive bulletin board has been 
prepared which may be ordered by churches, 
and provided without charge, on which 
denominational material and small posters 
may be placed. Some posters for use at the 
time of campaigns will be available. 

A mimeographed instruction manual for 
church campaigns has been prepared and 
will be placed in the hands of ministers and 
local church committees through the regional 
offices. This is called “The United Appeal 
in Your Church — Ideas and Suggestions.” 

For use at church dinners, meetings or 
services there has been prepared a record- 
ing which may be used with or without 
illustrative slides, Each regional office will 
have several of these for loan purposes, 
made on tape, on wire and on platters, 
The recording carries a message about the 
Appeal spoken by Rev. Frederick A. Griffin, 
Minister Emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia. The recording 
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also includes spoken messages from eminent 
Unitarian laymen, John P. Marquand, noted 
author; W. M. Kiplinger, Washington finan- 
cial authority; Governor Adlai E. Stevenson 


of Illinois; and E. B. MacNaughton, Uni-_ 


tarian Moderator. 

Through the regional offices churches will 
be given a list of materials to order and use 
in their campaigns, and educational mate- 
rial for mailing throughout the year. 

Churches are asked to set a goal for 
themselves between ten and sixteen per 
cent of their average operating budgets for 
the past five years. 

The national goal for the church cam- 
paigns will be $210,000. By action of the 
United Appeal Board the American Uni- 
tarian Association will handle the special 
gifts campaign separately. The Association 
will seek $75,000 for special projects from 


individuals in sums of $500 or more. 


The allocation of Appeal funds to Partici- 
pating Organizations for 1950-51 is as 
follows: 


For Services to Churches 
The American Unitarian Association $70,000 


Meadville Conference 4,500 
Middle Atlantic States Council 11,000 
New England Unitarian Council 12,000 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council 14,000 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference 8,500 
Western Unitarian Conference 5,000 


For National Lay-Membership Agencies 


General Alliance 15,000 
Laymen’s League 3,000 
American Unitarian Youth 13,500 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 400 
For A Stronger Unitarian Ministry 


Unitarian Ministers’ Association 1,750 
Society for Ministerial Relief 1,000 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 17,500 
For Budgets of Agencies 
Special distribution, (unallocated) 10,000 
For Debt Repayment 4,000 
For the United Unitarian Appeal 23,850 
(Salaries, Promotion, Printing, etc.) 
Total $210,000 


The Appeal for 1950-51 must show in- 


creasing money returns. 


In his report to the Board of Directors of 
the Appeal, submitted last month and cover- 
ing the preparatory work which he was 
asked to do in laying the ground work for 
the current campaign, Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
the chairman of the Campaign Committee 
pointed out that the splendid return and 
interested comments on the United Appeal 
questionnaire showed a marked desire to 
do a good job on the part of many churches. 
He also reported that the Regional Directors 
have already set up their organized plans, 
campaign literature was submitted to as 
many people as possible in order to pool 
ideas; and that suggestions had come from 
professional sources, ministers, and rank- 
and-file Unitarian citizens. ; 


A Right and Duty 


A Message from Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois 


“I am glad to speak for Unitarian- 
ism and urge the importance of its 
support today. There is a special 
genius in Unitarianisy that the world 
needs. It may be described in a 
phrase used by Charles Gordon Ames, 
the first minister of the Unitarian 
church of Bloomington, Illinois. This 
phrase was the subject of the first 
sermon he preached in Bloomington— 
‘The Right and Duty of Independent 
Thinking.” The right and duty of 
independent thinking semes to me to 
express very aptly the idea of liberal- 
ism and individualism, which is the 
first concern of our generation, Uni- 
tarianism has historically sustained 
this ideal and must do so effectively 
and aggressively today. Therein lies 
our potential strength in this current 
era of grace. The day for the Universal 
acceptance of one dogma will never 
come. The richness of human diver- 
sity cannot be abolished. Difference is 
in the nature of life. It is a part of our 
moral universe. There is nothing 
wrong with difference. What is wrong 
is our futile efforts to abolish it. Any 
movement maintaining the right and 
duty of independent thinking such as 
Unitarianism has a strong claim upon 
our devotion and support in these 
times.”—Goy. Stevenson. 

xk * 

The New Yorker this past summer 
reported as overheard the comments 
of two young men-— Juillard Music 
School students — who were listening 
to a stadium concert. When all in 
the audience but these two heartily 
cheered the rendition of a violin con- 
certo one was heard to say to the 
other “It’s all right if you like music 
perfectly played.” 


Unitarianism is not perfectly played 
as a religion, We have our dishar- 
monies and our differences. But we 
have a great cause and it is ours to 
do as much with as we can for good- 
ness in our world. 
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The United Unitarian Appeal 


supports the agencies, national and — 


regional, through whose leadership 
the remarkable gains of recent 
years have been made. Support the 
Appeal in your church. If you send 
a contribution to the national office 
it will be credited, upon request, to 
your church. 


The United 
Unitarian Appeal 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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5OTH ANNIVERSARY: Hans Christian Andersen, internationally famous for his 
fairy tales, was one of the first well-known personalities associated with the Unitarian 
movement in Denmark, according to a report of the 50th anniversary celebration of 
the Unitarian Church of Copenhagen written by Mrs. Ingeborg Popp for The 
Christian Register. “Unitarernes Hus” —a rectangular stone building — is shown here 
in an interior view. Early members of the movement were, of course, called un- 
Christian, and_suffered the customary persecutions from the orthodox. The present 
minister is Th. Kirkegaard. Mrs. Popp ends her report with the wish that a 
“Unitarian break-through” may shortly be noted “in the Old World also.” 


Unitarian Commission on World Order 
endorses U. N. policy in Korea 


Full endorsement of the United Nations 
and United States action in the swift de- 
fense of Korea was made public July 22 in 
a letter from the Unitarian Commission on 
World Order to President Truman, Dean 
Acheson, and Warren R. Austin, signed by 
Frederick May Eliot, chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Commission, Merrill E. Bush, secre- 
tary, and Lawrence G. Brooks, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The letter affirmed that “the prompt ac- 
tion of the United Nations to meet aggres- 
sion in Korea with force deserves the strong- 
est commendation,” and approved without 
reservation the action of the U. S. in moving 
“so convincingly in support of the U. N. 
decision.” It promised that the Unitarian 
Commission will do “everything in our 
power” to assist successful fulfillment of 
these two actions. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

“The prompt action of the United Nations 
to meet aggression in Korea with force de- 
serves the strongest commendation. It is 
heartening that the United States has moved 
so convincingly in support of the U. N. de- 
cision, As citizens deeply concerned with 
the preservation of religious values, we com- 
mend these two acts. We shall do every- 
thing in our power to assist in their success- 
ful ent. 


“We cannot believe that either a policy 
of appeasement or one of total conflict holds 
any prospect for the survival of the demo- 
cratic and humanitarian values in today’s 
world. The hostilities in Korea are not an 
isolated incident. To meet the dangerous 
threat of communist propaganda requires a 
high idealism based upon the American 
tradition of concern for human welfare. In 
addition to supporting the United Nations 
in meeting aggression with force, we be- 
lieve it is desperately important to move 
ahead rapidly with programs in human 
rights, technical assistance and economic 
development, rising above all distinctions of 
race, color, creed or national sovereignty. 
We cannot urge too strongly the strategic 
as well as the ethical values of such pro- 
grams, broadly conceived and executed 
through the United Nations,” 


Preceding the letter was a telegram to 
President Truman from Frederick May Eliot 
in his position as president of the American 
Unitarian Association, sent on the day of 
Truman’s message to Congress, which 
pledged the “wholehearted cooperation” of 
the Association in response to Truman’s re- 
quest to all Americans to get behind the 
U. N. policy in Korea. The complete text 
of the telegram follows: 

“The American Unitarian Association 


pledges its wholehearted cooperation in re- 
sponse to your request that every American 
should support the United Nations policy 
in Korea. We have established a special 
committee under the title, Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order, which will keep 
in touch with all Unitarian churches in the 
United States and Canada urging them to 
take steps to back up the United Nations 
decision to stop aggression and establish 
peace. You may count unhesitatingly upon 
the prompt and loyal support of Unitarians 
throughout the land in every measure neces- 
sary to achieve this purpose.” 


Pittsburgh introduces 
local Unitarianism 


with pamphlets 


Realizing that “all business is local,” the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh (Rev. 
Irving R. Murray) this Fall undertook two 
special printed pieces to inform members 
and friends about the details which make 
the Unitarian church unlike any other 
organization in the city. In September 
the church issued a prospectus of regularly 
scheduled meetings for the year; a sum- 
mary of special events; and detailed news 
about special services, consultation services 
and auxiliary services offered. No member 
or stranger looking at the regularly sched- 
uled meetings could doubt that the First 
Unitarian Church is a busy place every day 
of the week, presenting programs of im- 
portance to everyone from kindergarten 
through adult education; and the special 
services include consultations with the min- 
ister, with a professional psychiatrist, vo- 
cational aptitude testing, a bookshop service 
which offers to obtain books of all pub- 
lishers, a special library for parents, and 
other services. . . Also ready for Fall 
distribution was a 10-page booklet, “Faith 
and Freedom for Modern Living,” telling 
“What This Church Offers You, 1950-51.” 
The pamphlet tells clearly how to reach the 
church; gives the roots and background of 
Unitarianism as a way of life; introduces 
famous Unitarian personalities of past and 
present; tells the outline history of the 
Pittsburgh church; describes the national 
Unitarian movement; and details the pro- 
grams offered by the local church. It is 
an extremely throrough introduction to the 
total organization of the church and is ex- 
pected to have great value in presenting the 
church to strangers — and to members who 
may not know how much is going on under 
their own roof. 


100% INCREASE: During the two years 
in which Rev. Heinz Rettig has been min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Newbury- 
port, the membership has increased more 
than 100 per cent; the church budget has 
more than doubled; restoration of the wide- 
ly-known historic steeple has been com- 
pleted; junior and senior choirs have been 
organized; the parish hall has been ren- 
ovated; and other signs of advance in 
growth and influence have been noted. A 
staff of about 70 volunteer workers is given 
much of the credit for the advance in 
Newburyport by the minister. 
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Alliance plans new leadership techniques 
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for group development; meets at Estes Park 


By Margot I. Pieksen, President, General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women. 


History was made at Estes Park, Colorado 
the week. of July 22-29. Made in the way 
we wish all history could be made—amid 
beautiful, inspiring surroundings, in a fine 
spirit of fellowship, and a satisfying feeling 
of individual growth and accomplishment. 


The people responsible for this historical 
event were the one hundred and five people 
—mostly delegates-who gathered at Estes 
Park to participate in the National Leader- 
ship Training Conference offered by the 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women of the. United 
States and Canada—offered for the first 
time at a distance 2,200 miles from Head- 
quarters. 

Sunday morning we heard the Rev. Ru- 
dolph Gilbert, Minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Denver, as he gave the 
sermon at the Chapel service for all those 
on the Camp grounds. More than 500 
people of many faiths thus had an oppor- 
tunity to hear a good Unitarian sermon. 

The five succeeding morning talks Mr. 
Gilbert gave to our Conference group were 
under the general heading: “The Challenge 
to Liberal Women in This Half Century.” 
It was decided that the talks be mimeo- 
graphed and sold at a cost of 50 cents for 
the series of five. (Copies may be had on 
this basis by any reader applying to the 
General Alliance office). 

In listening to these talks, we used, with 
Mr. Gilbert’s enthusiastic cooperation, the 
new participation technique brought to us 
by Miss McColloch from her experience 
earlier in the summer at the Group De- 
velopment Sessions at Bethel, Maine; name- 
ly, the audience, by _ pre-arrangement, 
divided itself into small groups at the end 
of the talk and discussed the application 
of the talk to pertinent questions. 

On Sunday evening, Mrs. John H. Sea- 
man of Fairhaven, Mass., our General 
Chairman of the Conference presided at the 
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“Curtain Raiser” and introduced the pro- 
gram chairman of the Conference, and the 
president of the General Alliance, these 
being, respectively, Mrs. G. Richard Kuch 
of Ft. Worth, Texas, and Mrs. George W. 
Pieksen of St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Kuch de- 
scribed the program of the week and intro- 
duced the other three leaders of the morning 
and afternoon sessions, who, together with 
herself, and Miss Lois McColloch as ad- 
visor, would be responsible for present- 
ing the week’s work. These leaders were: 
Mrs. Malcolm H. Knowles, Evanston, II.; 
Mrs. Nelson Burgess, Wollaston, Mass., and 
Mrs. D. Gilman Taylor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Pieksen described briefly the organ- 
izational set-up, the philosophy of the way 
of work, and the objectives of the General 
Alliance. 

The morning work sessions were divided 
into four groupings; three for those who 
had not heretofore attended a General Al- 
liance Leadership Training Conference, and 
the fourth for those who had. The after- 
noon session was for all delegates and con- 
cerned itself with the problem of group 
development and the unfolding of the basic 
idea which is becoming more and more 
acceptable to democracies and democratic 
institutions, namely, the idea that “leader- 
ship is a set of functions and skills” rather 
than “strong people.” 

It was with the techniques and methods 
by which every member of a group can be 
developed to her maximum capacity that 
the afternoon sessions dealt each day. Role 
playing, dramatic presentations, panels, and 
workshops were used to illustrate the ways 
leaders could function to bring out or de- 
velop in the most timid souls a feeling of 
responsibility and belonging to the group. 
Mrs. Knowles and Mrs. Burgess conducted 
these afternoon sessions, and the two last 
days Miss McColloch gave a resume of 
these sessions and of some of the ideas she 
had gathered at Bethel. 


The evenings were devoted to recreation 
followed by devotional services planned for 
the week by Mrs. Harold Wright, wife of 
the Unitarian minister at Ft. Collins, Col- 


orado. The morning devotional services, 
held before breakfast, were several times 
held out of doors with the mountains as 
the backdrop of the “chancel.” These 
services were in charge of Mrs. Howard C. 
Eddy of Mercer Island, Washington. 


An interlude for the Committee, Staff, 
visiting ministers and their wives was the 
invitation to tea at the mountain cabin of 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Steiner. Dr. Steiner 
is our minister at Portland, Oregon, and 
with his gracious wife, has created a sum- 
mer retreat at Estes Park which abounds 
in beauty and hospitality. Fifteen of us 
were privileged to have this experience, 
and if space had permitted, the Steiners 
would have welcomed the whole Con- 
ference. 


The banquet on the last night, Friday, 
was followed by a serious presentation of 
the United Unitarian Appeal. The affirma- 
tive nodding of heads observed during this 
talk was very encouraging, especially when 
the ominous but true pronouncement was 
made that “the United Unitarian Appeal 
will bring a successful 100 per cent return 
the first year our people thoroughly under- 
stand two things: 1) What they are 
buying when they give to their denomina- 
tional community chest; and, 2) How 
essential it is for each individual Unitarian 
to do his utmost to help his local church 
reach its assigned share of this denomina- 
tional community chest.” 


We must loyally and actively accept the 
challenge to the liberal woman in this half 
century” and extend thinking and acting 
into all areas that concern human life, if 
we are to be true to our commitments as 
liberal religious women who truly care 
about the worth, dignity and development 
of every individual regardless of nation, 
class, sect or race. That is the challenge 
we were offered and, I hope we humbly 
accepted at Eastes Park, Colorado, in July 
1950! 


news 


Possibility of lasting peace in a divided 
world analyzed by Dr. Eliot 


: In the opening talk of World Order Week 

: at Star Island, N. H., recently, Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the A.U.A., 

_ discussed the reasons why wars continue to 
ravage the world despite the fact that all 
the great religions have always spoken for 
peace. Although religion has been an in- 
fluence in making us want peace, he said, 
we will never achieve such a goal until “the 
laws of reason are applied to human af- 
fairs." We tend to be over-impatient: we 
want to see progress as rapid in the field of 
human relations as it has been in the field 
of physical science. But the field of human 
relations is infinitely more complex. 


To illustrate how little time reason as a 
guide to life has been operative in the 
world, the speaker emphasized that “the 
reign of reason did not begin until after the 
dawn of conscience,” and said that if we 
drew a line on which the period since the 
dawn of conscience were represented by 
six inches, then the period since the dawn 
of man would be 10 miles long. Consider- 
what a short time reason has been recog- 
nized as a guide to life, the progress has 
been surprisingly great, he said. Even to- 
day, some psychologists believe that it will 
be 100 years before parent-child relations 
will become truly scientific. 


Taking as an example the difficulty with 
which international agreements have been 
made in such simple matters as safety sig- 
nals in maritime law, Dr. Eliot said we 
have, by comparison, come a long way in 
very recent years in improving international 
cooperation. Korea was taken as indica- 
tive. ““What is happening in Korea,” Dr. 
Eliot said, “is one of the most important 
events in the last 2000 years. It is unique 
in history. It should give profound encour- 
agement to all who are concerned with last- 
ing peace: for the first time m_ history, 
united nations have met aggression with 
force, representing them all acting in a 
body. We are probably marking the open- 
ing of a new chapter in the struggle for 
world peace. Back of the decision in Korea 
lies a new chapter in the application of rea- 
son—a chapter on world law and world en- 
forcement of that law. .. . And if this can 
be realized in Korea, it can be realized any- 
where else.” 


(The Unitarian leader's telegram to 
President Truman is given verbatim in an- 
other column in these news pages). 

One of the purposes of a vital religion, 
the speaker said, is to give us perspective— 

to help us realize that impatience at our 
teed may not always be justified—and to 

p us “everlastingly on the job” of trying 

_ to work out world peace. Religion will not 

tell us how, perhaps; but it will keep us 

pushing. It should help us to maintain an 
essential long-range optimism. 

And what we need, he asserted, is a re- 

which will aid us in our basic and 
task: to make the application of 


reason to the regulation of human lives. No 
irrational religion will do. 


He ended by quoting the great Unitarian, 
Lord Woolton, chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party in England, in a recent London 
Times: 

“Today Americans know they are the 
dominant nation. . . . They have a sense of 
international destiny. ... They have built 
their nation upon prosperity and a free way 
of life, which they now see to be chal- 
lenged by Communism . . . and are rising to 
the challenge.” 


250TH ANNIVERSARY: The Unitarian 
Church of Brewster, Mass., town of deep 
sea captains and noted ships, was estab- 
lished in the year 1700. In the first 182 
years this church was served by three min- 
isters: Nathaniel Stone, 1700-1748; Isaiah 
Dunster, 1748-1791; and John Simkins, 
1791-1832. This summer the church cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary with special 
services and events during a three-day pe- 
riod. Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., minister 
in 1942-44, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon; Rev. Arnold Westwood, minister in 
1944-48, assisted (he read to the 1950 
audience the original covenant of 1700). 
The present minister is Rev. Charles De- 
Vries. . . . Actually, no brief account like 
this can succeed in giving any of the flavor 
of the occasion: a personal visit is necessary 
to get the atmosphere of a church building 
which (it is the third building) dates back 
to 1834—with the names of blue-water sail- 
ors on the pews recalling men who knew 
the ports of the East better than they did 
the port of Boston, 100 miles up the Cape 
by stagecoach or half that distance across 
the Bay. Here is a living symbol of free 
faith that looks towards the future, .. . 


STARR KING HONORS: Honors were 
conferred upon persons prominent in aca- 
demic life and in affairs of state at exer- 
cises at the Starr King School for the Minis- 
try recently. Presented jointly by the 
School and by the churches of the Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council were two awards 
to Unitarian laymen: one to B. Grant Tay- 
lor of Redwood City, former clerk of the 
State Supreme Court; and a memorial award 
to the late Dr. Lionel Duschak, mining en- 
gineer, professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and former comptroller of the School. 
Honorary S.T.D. degrees were conferred on 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, president emeritus 
of the School and author of the definitive 
History of Unitarianism, of which the sec- 
ond and concluding volume will be pub- 
lished shortly; and to Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
minister of the Santa Barbara Unitarian 
Church. B.D. degrees went to Rev. Sam A. 
Wright, Jr., minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Stockton; and to George E. McDonough, 
assistant to Rev. Harry C. Meserve, minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Sam Francisco. 
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SECOND PLANTING: Less than five 
years ago the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland (Dr. Robert Killam) fostered an 
offspring in the organization of the West 
Shore Unitarian Church in Lakewood (Rev. 
Wayne Shuttee). Readers of The Christian 
Register will recall several news articles 
about this Infant Hercules which, on its 
own strength, promptly began strangling 
full-grown serpents in its crib—that is, be- 
came financially independent and within a 
year and a half raised a budget of $10,500 
and had about 175 adults and nearly as 
many children enrolled. . . . Now comes 
news that the parent organization is to 
establish another branch—this time in the 
Shaker Heights section. The action has 
been endorsed by the Board of Trustees, 
and the new branch will be complete with 
church school services. An operating com- 
mittee of nine is responsible for arranging 
services, and a share of the First Church 
budget has been allocated to the Shaker 
Heights Branch. Composing the operating 
committee are Miss Marjorie Aborn, Samuel 
F. Agnew, Mrs. Fred R. Bill, Rufus S. Day, 
Jr., Ray W. Irvin, Thomas F. Peterson, Cur- 
tis Lee Smith, Dr. John M. Tomasch and S. 
Burns Weston. 


BEACON PRESS AUTHOR HONORED: 
Sophia Lyon Fahs, author of From Long 
Ago and Many Lands, the Martin and Judy 
books, and other volumes in the Beacon 
Press curriculum series, was the recipient of 
an honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from St. Lawrence University recent- 
ly. Said the citation, in part: “You are now 
on the advisory board of Parents’ Magazine 
and editor of children’s materials for the 
American Unitarian Association and of their 
Beacon series of educational books, as well 
as co-author of many of them; your “Martin 
and Judy’ books are widely used and ac- 
claimed as unexcelled. . . . You have at- 
tained an eminence almost without any ri- 
valry in your chosen sphere of service, so 
that all, even the most learned, may sit at 
your feet and gather added wisdom... . ” 
Later at an annual luncheon, Mrs. Fahs in 
her speech called for “a university with a 
religious heritage and a liberal tradition to 
establish a research center for the religious 
education of children,” stating that no such 
school for religious instruction is maintained 
at present at any university. 


FUNERAL PROCEDURES: The Church- 
manship Committee of the Unitarian 
Church of Schenectady, N. Y. (Rev. Robert 
S. Hoagland) recently concluded a_pre- 
liminary study of funeral procedures and 
submitted a printed report signed by Mrs. 
R. Hosmer Norris, chairman. “Any in- 
dividual has the privilege of having any 
kind of a funeral he wants. Or none,” 
the report stated. Comparative costs were 
discussed, and the report concluded that 
a funeral need not cost as much as $200. 
Recommendations were made to the church 
members, and the committee added that 
much fuller study is needed. Counsel of 
the minister was offered to members and 
non-members of the church. 
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In front of the administration building of a YMCA camp near Potosi, Mo.; members of the 1950 AUY Convention. 


AUYers work for additional gains 
to Unitarianism; pow wow in Missouri 


Seventy young people and ten adult 
leaders gathered at the YMCA Conference 
Camp near Potosi, Missouri, 80 miles 
southwest of St. Louis, during the week 
of June 24-July 1 for the annual American 
Unitarian Youth Convention. On the open- 
ing Saturday delegates came rolling in by 
car, train and bus from twenty states and 
two provinces of Canada to make the Con- 
vention truly representative of the many 
areas comprising the organization. 

Once again, as in years past, enthusiasm 
ran high for the Unitarian cause as the 
delegates heard it eloquently described by 
the Rev. Max Gaebler, minister of the 
Davenport, Iowa, church. In this Sunday 
morning sermon and in the morning theme 
talks by the Rev. R. Lester Mondale, min- 
ister of the Kansas City church, they were 
presented with the implications of liberal 
religion in such areas as the class structure 
of society and international relations. The 
delegates split up into five commissions to 
make plans for the coming year and later 
to vote on them in plenary sessions, Out 
of the discussions and business sessions came 
two major points of emphasis for the com- 
ing year. One is Unitarian-Universalist 
relations and the other is social action and 
service projects. On the former, the Con- 
vention voted to endorse plans made by a 
joint committee for a combined AUY 
Universalist Youth Fellowship Convention 
in 1951, Through this meeting it is hoped 
that Unitarian and Universalist youth will 
become much better acquainted and that 
the cause of liberal religion will be 
strengthened as a result. On the second 
point, the Convention voted that recom- 
mendations go out to all local groups and 
federations urging them to set up projects 
for service to the local church or com- 
munity, or for social action to correct some 
social wrong. This action was taken be- 
cause the delegates felt that religion is 
incomplete without an outward expression 
of its idealism and because social service 
and social action projects, where tried, have 
strengthened and invigorated youth groups. 

Election of officers resulted in the se- 
lection of C, Leon Hopper of Seattle, 
Washington, as president; Waldo Graton of 
Northboro, Massachusetts, as pee a 
dent; Joan Prichard of Nashua, N. H., 
secretary, and Ted Draper of Toronto, as 
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treasurer. The new officers were greeted 
with extended applause by the delegates 
and the retiring president, Charles W. Eddis 
of Toronto, was given an ovation in recog- 
nition of his fine work during the past 
year. 

Paul Henninges, Director of AUY, pre- 
sented’ a report of the progress AUY has 
made during the past year in spite of a 
sharply reduced budget caused by the 
partial failure of the Appeal. Highlights of 
the year were Youth Sunday and the AUY 
issue of The Christian Register. The re- 
sponse of the Convention to the news about 
the budget was to establish a system of 
dues in order to give the central organiza- 
tion more money with which to operate. 
Leadership training through workshops was 
another feature: of the Convention and the 
workshops and leaders were as follows: 
Boy-girl relations, Rev. William B. Rice; 
social action, Rev. John Gill; worship, Rey. 
Max Gaebler; Unitarian Ideas, Rev. Robert 
Lawson. Miss Mary Milner, St. Louis, was 
Convention hostess. 

In addition to the serious side of the 
Convention, there was the hilarity and 


fun-making that expressed itself in the 
almost continual singing at the dinner tables, 
the “heckling” of the Convention Manager 
when he made announcements, in childish 
games and, of course, stunt night. 


To say 


that the vitality and energy of the AUYers 
amazed the adults present would be put- 
ting it mildly. 
After the Convention, the AUY Council, 
the group of nineteen youths responsible 


. for keeping the AUY program functioning 


during the coming year, met in St. Louis 
for five days at the Unitarian church there. 
They worked out a system of program 
priorities, selected their committees, set up 
the budget and did other necessary work 
to get the AUY year off to a flying start. 
In speaking of this Council meeting, one 
sliould not fail to mention the kind and 
thoughtful hospitality given to the group 
by the St. Louis church. 

By this time, the delegates to the Con- 
vention have returned to their homes and 
are busy promoting the AUY program in 
their areas. Because of their devotion to 
Unitarianism, these AUYers are determined 
that no ground gained so far shall be lost 
and that additional gains can and must be 
made for the good of the church. 


JAPAN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY: The 
Back Bay Ministers Association, through its 
president, Rev. Robert Day of the Unitarian 
Benevolent Fraternity, recently voted unan- 
imously to support a $200,000 campaign 
in greater Boston for Japan International 
Christian University. Ten Protestant 
Churches in the Back Bay Association, in- 
clude the First Church in Boston (Uni- 
tarian), Arlington Street Church and Com- 
munity Church. 


Shown gathered around the Convention Council meeting table in the basement of 
the St. Louis Unitarian church are the members of the American Unitarian Youth 


Council. 


Left to right, seated, are; Janet Head, Bangor, Me.; 


Marie Sawyer, 


Minneapolis; Margaret Fielding, Niagara Falls; Nancy Heyroth, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Doris Beausoleil, Chelmsford, Mass.; Ted Draper, Toronto, treasurer; Joan Prichard, 
Wellesley, Mass., secretary; C. Leon Hopper, Seattle, president; Waldo Graton, 
vice-president; Eileen Layton, Oklahoma City; Marion Young, Stockton, Calif.; 
Faye Pouloit, Mendon, Mass.; Zona Clare Smith, Portland, Oregon; Gene Notz, 
Dayton, Ohio; standing, left to right, Charles Eddis, Toronto; William Piez, Provi- 
dence; Jock Cleghorn, Montreal; Rinard Davis, Kansas City; The Rev. Paul Hoa 
Director, AUY; The Rev. William B. Rice, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 4 
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OLD LIBERALISM 

- (Continued from page 26) 
Anatomy of new liberalism 

The witnesses of this reaction are 

those voices which pleaded in Amster- 
dam for a new liberal theology as over 
against that earlier liberalism (whose 
enduring advances they did not mini- 
mize). 


Firstly, renunciation of absolute 
claims to scientific evidence — not 
to establish beyond science an irra- 
tional authority of revelation, but 
from within the realm of science, 
where it is aware of its own limita- 
tions, to be free to behold the uncon- 


_ditioned which science cannot lay 


hold of, but which we cannot com- 
prehend apart from scientific think- 
ing. In short, not scientific faith, 
but faith-ful science. 


Secondly, application of criticism 
not only to unhistorical dogma, but 
also to the homiletic use of history— 
not now to construct a super-history 
beyond historical relativism, but in 
the midst of the stream of history, to 
be cognizant of our inexchangable 
historical situation. In short, not his- 
torical faith, but faith-ful historical 
consciousness. 


Thirdly, our savior neither a Jew- 
ish rabbi nor a mythological deity, 
but an understanding of Christ as a 
special creative work of God for the 
realization of the meaning of our 
existence, which as such, is not pro- 
scribed by the historical personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth. In short, not 
Jesus-faith, but faith through Jesus. 


Fourthly, the Kingdom of God 
neither the result of man-created 
culture, nor even an absolute trans- 
cendent potential, but on the con- 
trary, knowledge of the contingency 
of all our efforts that we may grasp 
that the unconditioned does break 
into time and destroy any “pattern” 
of history. In short, not culture- 
faith, but a faith-ful culture. 

No breach with the old 


That is the outline of the program of 
a new liberalism as it seems to me to 
have been visible in the proceedings of 
the theological section of Amsterdam. 
This new liberalism is not simply a breach 
with the old, but as opposed to all- 


_ orthodox and neo-orthodox movements, 


it is a new Protestantism that allows the 
Christian tradition to enter vitally and 
positively into the spirit of modern times. 
Thus the new liberal theology is an ex- 
tension of the old liberalism. Precisely 
here, however, we find ourselves on com- 
mon ground, not only with theologians 
vho, ause of the burden of liberal 


news 


SHOULD WE ADVERTISE? One Sun- 
day last December an old gentleman who 
was a former Methodist minister attended 
the Vancouver Unitarian Church (Rev. Al- 
fred Hodgkins). At the close of the ser- 
vice, he told Mr. Hodgkins that he hap- 
pened to be visiting the city and wanted 
the church to advertise. “My brother,” he 
said, “was mentally very* unhappy. He 
could not be at home in an orthodox church 
—but he would have come here if he had 
known there was a Unitarian church in 
town. Now he is dead and it is too late. 
But you can still help others—and I'll pay 
for newspaper advertising if you'll under- 
take it.” Mr. Hodgkins placed a one-inch 
notice in the Vancouver Sun and in the Van- 
couver Province. The visitor telephoned: 
“Double the size of the ads.” For two 
months the visitor paid for the space. Then 
the church Board insisted on paying for one 
of the papers. The benefactor left Van- 
couver for two months recently, but left 
funds to keep the ads going, and also do- 
nated money for new hymnals and other 
church purposes. . . . Attendance in Van- 
couver has been at a new high. The Alli- 
ance is growing. A chapter of The Lay- 
men’s League is forming. Collections are 
larger, new contributors have been added, 
and many improvements to the plant and 
grounds have been undertaken, Member- 
ship is on the increase, with 25 new names 
this year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT is belatedly made to the 
Brooklyn Eagle for the excellent picture of 
the Polish DP family printed in the News 
section of August’s Register. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood E, skill, M.A. 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


theological conceptions are not yet able 
to accept them, but also with the spirit- 
ual fellow-travelers outside of theology 
and church who for the present still 
share a similar prejudice. That, how- 
ever, cannot seduce us to deny our lib- 
eral origin, but serve only as an incen- 
tive to demonstrate its value. Although 
recent efforts, seen from the outside, may 
appear quite modest in comparison to 
our liberal past and to contemporary 
theological movements, nevertheless we 
are convinced that this new theological 
liberalism will beiong to the future. 
Amsterdam 1949 is a milestone on this 
road, 


UNIVERSITY CHEERS STUDENT 
GROUP: Congratulations from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota were conveyed to the 
Tri-U Student Association (made up of Uni- 
tarian-Universalist-University young people) 
upon the celebration of its third anniversary 
recently, The group is supported by the 
A.U.A., the Minnesota Unitarian Confer- 
ence, the Universalist Convention of Minne- 
sota, and local Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in the state. It sponsors a wide 
variety of programs—open forums, faculty 
home visits, hospital service projects, dis- 
cussion meetings and social activities. More 
than 100 people, including students and 
faculty, gathered to mark the anniversary. 


UNITARIAN CONSTRUCTION PLANS: 
Unanimous vote of the Unitarian Church of 
Marblehead, Mass. (Rev. W. Hollis Tea- 
garden) to build a two-story structure in 
the rear of the church building, containing 
three classrooms on each floor, was an- 
nounced recently in the Salem Evening 
News. The building will be heated by 
electric radiant panels, and construction, it 
was voted, was to begin as soon as $3,500 
in cash and pledges is raised. The rest of 
the cost (probably $8,500) will be met 
from an endowment fund “until such time 
as the general fund can be repaid from fur- 


ther building pledges.” 


CALLING GARRY SHAW: Rev. E. Stan- 
ley Peters, minster of Elder Yard Chapel in 
Chesterfield, Eng., has appealed to The 
Christian Register to help him get in con- 
tact with Garry Shaw, son of Lewis Shaw, 
in whose memory stained glass windows 
were given to the English church in 1892, 
If Mr. Shaw sees this notice, Mr. Peters 
would appreciate hearing from him. 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
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windows made to order, 
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UNITARIAN DP: The first Unitarian DP 
from Hungary to be resettled in the Chicago 
area is Ivan Varga, only child of the late 
Bishop Bela Varga of the Unitarian Church 
of Transylvania, it was announced recently 
by a spokesman for the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Ill., and by the 
North Shore Chapter of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, Mr. Varga’s joint sponsors. 
Since the war, Mr. Varga had been a stu- 
dent of chemistry at the University of 
Munich and an interpreter for the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. He arrived 
in New York on assurance provided by Rev. 
Donald Harrington, a friend of Bishop 
Varga’s. He was met at the train in Chi- 
cago by a delegation consisting of Rev. 
Randall Hilton, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, Mrs. Hulda Knowles, 
Edgar Selz, and Dr. and Mrs. Homer Jack. 


YOUTH CHAPEL: Recently dedicated at 
special services was the Franklin F. Ray- 
mond Memorial Chapel of The Second 
Church in Boston (Rev. Clayton Brooks 
Hale), which is to serve as a youth chapel. 
A large part in the ceremonies was played 
by the young people, and at the conclusion 
all children present were given potted 
plants. An electric organ, given in memory 
of his mother, was presented by Walker 
Chamberlin; the Alliance presented candle- 
sticks in memory of Miss Mabel Allen; the 
Cotton Mather Guild presented vases; offer- 
ing plates were presented by the Emerson 
Guild and the Precinct 7 Club; and the 
cross was given by the Tuesday Evening 
Club in honor of Mrs. DuBois LeFevre. 


MRS. HENRIETTA RANDALL: Recently 
The Brockton Enterprise (Mass.) devoted 
an editorial to “the oldest Unitarian in the 
world and Brockton’s oldest resident,” Mrs. 
Henrietta Randall, who died quietly in the 
night at the age of 102. She had been 
interviewed by newspapers on many oc- 
casions, and was known, the editorial said, 
for “her charm, her gentle philosophy, her 
love of flowers, her rich understanding of 


life.” 


HARLEM CHURCH GROWS: Few 
churches in the Unitarian denomination have 
faced harder sledding than the Unitarian 
church in Harlem (Rev. Ethelred Brown, 
minister). Gains have been slow and hard- 
won. Therefore when three new members 
signed up at a single service recently, the 
entire church took new courage from the 
event and renewed the determination to 
carry on with optimism. 


HARLEM HISTORY: Recently completed 
by Rev. Ethelred Brown, minister of the 
Harlem Unitarian church, is a brief history 
(about 5000 words) of that institution, 
which has been issued in mimeographed 
form. The report contains many interesting 
personal details about the minister himself, 
who has had a varied past (he was once in 
the Civil Service in Jamaica). The long 
struggle of the church to maintain itself and 
to continue is told in rich detail. 
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AUY BRIEFS: AUY has two representa- 
tives in Europe this summer attending 
events of the International Religious Fel- 
lowship, world-wide organization of young 
religious liberals. They are Pauline Fisher, 
Hartford, Conn., and Ruth Neuendorffer, 
North Tarryton, N. Y. . . . Successful youth 
conferences were held the last week in 
June at Star Island, N. H., Chatauqua, 
N. Y., and Camp Radford, Cal, An at- 
tendance record for recent years was set 
at Star Island, where 210 high-schoolers 
were present for the conference. . . . AUY 
in conjunction with the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship is publishing a songbook this 
summer. The printing of the book should 
be completed by the time this is in print. 


Single copies of the book are 20 cents and . 


may be ordered from headquarters. The 
publication of the songbook climaxes more 
than a year’s work by the committee of 
young people responsible for its production. 
. . . AUY is publishing an adult leader’s 
manual for discussions on boy-girl relations 
written by the Rev. William B. Rice, It 
will be ready for distribution by the end 
of August. 


YOUNGEST BANDMASTER: America’s 
youngest bandmaster is Rolfe O. Reinhart, 
14, who was given his diploma by inter- 
nationally famed Bandmaster Edwin Franko 
Goldman, The young man is also a noted 
trumpet artist, and had toured New Eng- 
land as early as the age of ten, and the 
West Coast at eleven. He has played in 
scores of churches, over the radio, and with 
famous bands. He is the son of Chick Rein- 
hart of Roselle, N. J., a member of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. Rolfe 
considers pep in music a good thing and 
wonders if Unitarians ever loosen up—he has 
played for Baptists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians and others, but never for the Unitarians. 
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Co-op Invites Doctors 


Physicians’ cooperatives sub- 
scribe to the following code: 
GROUP PRACTICE 
CONSUMER SPONSORSHIP 
PRE-PAYMENT 
ACCENT ON PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

If you are a_ well-skilled 
and highly principled young 
doctor, who is interested in 
medicine as a profession rather 
than a business, we would like 
you to communicate with us. 
Our standards for practice and 
number of services rendered to 
the subscriber are superior to 
those now rendered by many 
health group plans. Our main 
concerns are to be of the great- 
est possible use to our members 
and to contribute in every way 
to improved health within our 
service area. 

The county medical associ- 
ations are, of course, opposed 
to organizations of our type for 
their economic and social princi- 
ples. Any doctor in our groups 
would have to be prepared to 
work without their approval. We 
have, however, excellent faith 
in the high aims of our organi- 
zation and its superior effective- 
ness in treating patients and 
maintaining high health stand- 
ards in the community. We 
invite any interested young doc- 
tor who sincerely believes in 
our type of medical organiza- 
tion, its methods and aims of 
practice, to write to: 


Dr. William H. Davis 
Two Harbors, Minnesota 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkely 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphazizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


membership in the results of a drive for 
new church members was a technique used 
recently by Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, South- 
west Regional Director and minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Memphis. The 
goal was 100 new members in a four-year 
period. Mr. Gibbs used a local application 
of the give-away, stop-the-musie idea: the 
100th new member was to receive a gilt 
key to the church, a copy of Our Unitarian 
Heritage (list price, $3), a year’s sub- 
scription to The Christian Register ($2.50), 
a box of offering—envelopes, a pledge card, 
a hand fan for private air-conditioning 
(Memphis is hot), a dust rag for keeping 
his pew clean, and a few other items. 
Members appreciated the whimsy as well as 
the cash values represented. The goal was 


more than met. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal... having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


ANDREW HAHN 

Andrew Hahn was born in Newton, 
Mass., December 1, 1869. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Harvard College, 
1893, and from Harvard Divinity School, 
the degree of S.T.B. in 1896. He was or- 
dained to the ministry May 19, 1897 in 
Wolfeboro, N. H., and remained there as 
minister until 1902. 

In 1905, he was called to the ministry 
of the First Parish in Duxbury, Mass., 
which he served with great faithfulness for 
thirteen years. In 1918 he asked release, 
and retired to his home in Newton. 

Andrew Hahn was a man of quiet tem- 
perament, with a shy disposition. He did 
not meet people readily nor greet them 
easily. But with the introduction over, one 
found him a genuine friend with an under- 
standing heart. His parishioners who 
opened their homes and their hearts to him 
were richly repaid. 

He was unselfish to a fault, scholarly in 
his work, a minister who by his very 
presence reminded men of life’s higher 
interests. He had a sense of humor, Dur- 
ing his ministry in Duxbury an old time 
‘revival took place. The preacher had a 
bag full of tricks and used them every one, 
even to the day and hour of destruction. A 
lad meeting Mr. Hahn the morning of the 
day after the end should have come, asked 
him if the world had been destroyed as 
predicted. “I don't really know,” said 
Andrew, “I haven't read the morning 
paper.” 

He never married. He died July 9, 1950. 


ALSON HAVEN ROBINSON 


The Reverend Alson Haven Robinson, 
who was born at Cherryfield, Maine, Octo- 
ber 28, 1880, died at his home in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, July 29, 1950. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Marjery Choate 
(Newhall) Robinson, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Laurence W. Collins, Jr., of Summit, New 
Jersey. Mr. Robinson received his aca- 
demic education at the University of Maine, 
the Harvard Divinity School, and the School 
for Social Research in New York. While a 
student in the Divinity School he was min- 
ister for one year of the church in Millbury, 
Massachusetts, after which he had pastorates 
in Newburgh, New York, 1905-1909; New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts, 1909-1916; Cin- 
nnati, Ohio (First), 1916-1918; and Plain- 
i jeld, New Jersey, 1919-1945, where he was 
er-emeritus, 1945-1950. He was 
rary minister of the Uintarian church 
in Gagy, Transylvania, and honorary min- 

ter-of the Princeton Unitarian Fellowship. 
a past president of the Unitarian 
for Social Justice and of the 
sters Association of New York. 
ty nah of the First 
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of Alson and Marjery Robinson during a 
service of twenty-five years.” On that occa- 
sion the president of the society said, “This 
window stands as an ever present and 
constant expression of our devotion to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson, our love for them and 
our appreciation of all they have done for 
this Society.” Why did his people love 
him? Why did many outside his church 
love him? Why did ‘his brother ministers 
admire him so much and feel drawn to 
him as to few? There was ample justi- 
fication for the admiration and affection 
which he won even if words must fall far 
short of an explanation. He was a preacher 
because he was a minister and he preached 
what he lived. Character like charity never 
fails, and he had character. He was 
straight and honest. He spoke the truth 
and always in love. He had great gifts 
and he employed them-#ll in his endeavor 
to elicit the best in others. He was a 
preacher of exceptional powers with a 
healthy and scholarly mind, and a reverent 
and generous spirit. He did not separate 
the pastoral and prophetic functions of his 
calling. With him the two were one. 
People admired him not because he pro- 
claimed their ideas but because he inspired 
them to stand resolutely for what they be- 
lieved was right and true, Completely de- 
void of the iileness of sectarianism, he was 
a Unitarian of stalwart loyalty and deep 
convictions. 

Kindness, compassion, generosity were his 
marked characteristics. His long and pain- 
ful illness brought sorrow and sympathy 
from his friends. But the malign affliction 
which tortured his last years never con- 
quered or wounded his valor. While yet 
in the body he overcame the last enemy 
which is death. He was a rare man and 
it is easy to understand why people loved 
him. Freperick R. Grirrin. 


Notice of the tragic death of Rev. 
Everett Moore Baker, D.D., in the Cairo 
plane crash was received while this issue 
of the Register was going to press. An 
appropriate record will appear in the 
October issue. 


FLOWER COMMUNION: Yearly the 
members of the Unitarian Church of Dux- 
bury, Mass., take part in a “flower com- 
munion service” — usually in July — when 
each person brings a flower, preferably “ one 
of their own planting and care,” which is 
consecrated at the altar as a renewed symbol 
of “service to God and Man in which we 
seek to perfect ourselves.” At the end of 
the service, baskets of- blooms are distributed, 
each person taking from them a flower not 
his own, “in token of the realization that so 
much of our lives is served and upheld by 
the countless host of our fellows whose 
identity is unknown to us.” The service 
has been described as “deeply spiritual and 
dramatic,” and it has been characteristic of 


the Duxbury church since 1936, when Rev. 


ea F. Lion initiated the practice. 


The Responsibility 
of the Schools 
for Aleohol Education 


“American society is responsible 
for a solution to the problems of 
aleohol and alcoholism. An _ ap- 
understanding of 


proach to an 


these problems, required before 


matured judgment can _ operate, 
may be developed most effectively 
through a comprehensive program 
of education. . .. It is imperative 
to consider elements of the problem 
of alcohol in the broadest sense. 
The teacher in the classroom should 
be aware not only of the facts re- 


alcohol, 


but also of the complex social atti- 


lating to physiology and 
tudes and beliefs prevailing among 
the different groups within the com- 
munity. It is impractical to attempt 
any plan of teaching about alcohol 
which does not take into considera- 
tion the background and devyelop- 
in this country 
Of par- 


ticular significance are the history, 


ment of ideology 
in the past two centuries. 


activity, and achievements of the 
temperance movement in America. 
. .. There is no longer any doubt 
that the school has a responsibility. 
The real shortcoming lies in the 
lack of understanding among edu- 
cators of what the problem is and 
how best to present it in the elass- 
room.”’* 


*Raymond G. McCarthy end Edgar 
M. Douglass in 
ALCOHOL AND SOCIAL 


RESPONSIBILITY 

Y. Crowell Co. and Yale 

Plan Clinie. New York, 1949. 
pp. 149-150. 


Chapters 10, 11, 12 and 13 of this 
helpful volume by two educators 
deal with “The School Program,” 
“Organizing Teaching About Aleco- 
hol,” “An Approach through Prob- 
lem Solving,” and “Supplementary 
Teaching Aids.” This material will 
be of special value to public, pri- 
vate and church school teachers 
who desire to impart to children 
and young people correct informa- 
tion about alcohol, and in the best 
way. 


Thomas 


Free temperance literature sent on 
request, 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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A FUND of $28,000 was raised, 
as a result of the meeting, and with 


“The Beacon Press . 


a hebee r . 
the chief source of needed books _ 


/ hj e Bea Con this money the A.U.A. expanded its in support of separation of church : 
+ A x book-publishing operations, under- and state. THE AMERICAN ° 
: taking three new series: the Theo- TRADITION IN RELIGION AND 
The B acon Press» Boston logical Library, the Devotional Li: EDUCATION, Beacon’s latest off-  ° 
brary, and a Biblical Library. ering, is a must volume, because é 
. Seem it traces the origin and tradition of 
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antiquarian-minded. As every phlets were at the very root of the We commend it unreservedly.” 
reader of this magazine knows, iene ge of bape Suse ats ae wets ve ° 
1950*is the 125th anniversary. of- ®U‘00F Teports’ehat Tene aur » 
the founding of the American Uni. of 1824, at a meeting of the Anony- h pce Lee te ress = 
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issue its first book? (2) When was 
the first book issued under the Bea- 
con Press imprint? 


THE EARLIEST books bearing 
the A.U.A. imprint now in the His- 
torical Library at 25 Beacon Street 
are dated 1855. They are: THE 
TRINITARIAN FAITH EXAMINED, by 
Henry Ware and others, and uNt- 
TARIAN PRINCIPLES CONFIRMED BY 
TRINITARIAN TESTIMONIES, by John 
Wilson. 

°. ° . 

AND THE EARLIEST BOOK 
bearing the Beacon Press imprint in 
the files is dated 1902: somr ETH- 
ICAL PHASES OF THE LABOR QUES- 
tion, by Carroll D. Wright. 

HOWEVER, it is obvious that 
books had been issued by the 
A.U.A. long before 1855. For one 
thing, George Willis Cooke, in his 
UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA (1902) 


suggested of promoting the growth 
of liberal Christianity through the 
distribution ofthe printed word. A 
resolution was submitted, inquiring 
if measures could not be taken for 
uniting the efforts of liberal-minded 
persons to give greater efficiency to 
the attempt to extend a knowledge 
of Unitarian principles by means of 
the public press; and a committee 
was appointed to. consider and re- 
port on the expediency of forming 
an organization for this purpose. 
The following May 25, at a meet- 
ing of the Berry Street Conference 
of Ministers, the American Unitar- 
ian Association was formed. 
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THE PUBLISHING PROGRAM 
of the new association began imme- 
diately, and during the first year six 
tracts were issued for sale (free 
pamphlets were not issued by the 
A.U.A. until nearly a half-century 
later, and special societies sprang 
up whose purpose was to pay for 


number some 80,000, while de- 
nominations owning other presses 
have memberships running as high 
as many millions each. Maybe 
there is something to the familiar 
Unitarian remark about “quality, 
not quantity.” 


a Next to State House 


Hotel Bellenue 
t) On Gearon Gill, Boston 


- Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


: The Meadville 


- | Theological School 


Founded im 1844 


Accredited for Veterans 
° under “G, I. Bill” 


Federated Theological Faculty 
. of the University of Chicago 


A.U.A. books and ‘tracts and pro- . | Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 


reports on page 163: “The increase 
in demand for Unitarian tracts had 
been so large that early in 1854 the 
executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation decided that a special effort 
should be made to meet it. They 
called a meeting . . . which was 
largely attended. An address was 


given by Dr. Lothrop, the presi- . 


dent, who said that Channing’s 
works had reached a sale of 100,- 
000 copies, and Ware’s FORMATION 
OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 12,000, 
and that there was an urgent call 
for liberal works that would meet 
the spiritual needs of the age.” 


vide free distribution). 
° ° ° 


NOW, WHO CAN SUPPLY the 
missing dates to’the questions in 
the first paragraph? Any informa- 
tion will be gratefully received 
either by the Press or by the His- 
torical Library at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. 


* * o 


“REPORT FROM THE CAPI- 
TOL.”  That’s the title of a bulle- 


tin issued by the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs. Here 


is a comment from a recent issue: 


$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WatLace W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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